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Now THREE STYLES of transparent 


Crystaljacs cover every requirement 
Th 





One piece, adjustable, 2° 
PAPERFOLD with paper back oe One piece, adjustable, 
1% mil. mylar* DURAFOLD for fast application 


If you prefer a paper back book jacket cover 1 mil. mylar* 
..choose Demco “PAPERFOLD” ...easily ad- 
justable to size...with Demco anchoring tape “Durafold” features fast application in an ail 
feature for easy application. 6 sizes cover jackets Mylar book j. ic ket cover that is complete n 
from 6” to 16”. Made with 1% Mil. Mylar, the parent. Includes anchoring tape. M:z ade with 
DuPont tre — for its Polyester film.* tough 144 Mil. Mylar*. 


y3% 


Ww 


Here’s the Demco economy book jacket cover 
Economical, that’s made with 1 Mil Mylar*. One fold is already 


adjustable made, you make the second. Anchoring tape holds 
, * the new fold in position. Six sizes instead of 55 
1 mil. mylar reduces storage space, eliminates little used sizes 


pRoTEcT YOUR BOOK JACKETS (0,,/5, Crystaljacs Today!) 
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PRESIDENT ON POETRY: President Kennedy 
the first American President to include a poet in 
his inaugural ceremonies, last month appeared on 
television as a literary critic, discussing that poet's 
work, On the premiere of the CBS program ‘A 
ent,’ Mr. Kennedy analyzed the artistry and inde 
pendence of Robert Frost's work, and then read his 
Choose Something Like a Star The tele 

critic Jack Gould found Mr. Kennedy 

economy of words “a veritable model, perceptiv 

ind incisive yet quietly inspiring,” and his reading 
of the poem “‘a genuinely moving experience, rely 
ing as it did on the quiet eloquence of emotiona 
understatement Mr. Gould goes on: “At a time 
when the country’s values often seem topsy-turvy 
and have been a cause for criticism at home and 
abroad, suddenly one saw the President finding tim 
to speak in his own words of the power and beauty 
of art, to underscore with his prestige the precious 
isset of the free creative spirit. To realize the arts 
now had such a friend was exciting 
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LIBRARIANS IN VOGUE: | ocn 
ontains a list of 20 “Americans whose 
unces in twenty fields, from defense to decathlons 
show the X factor, the unknown-but-plus quantity 
that makes CHAMPIONS.” Along with Vice-Admiral 
Hyman Rickover and Olympic Decathlon winner 
Rafer Johnson, Vogwe has listed two librarians 
They are Helen Adams Masten, who “for 35 year 
brought books and children together in the airy 
Lilliputian-scaled Children’s Room of the New 
York Public Library,” and Louis Booker Wright 
holds down one of the most respect 
oveted posts in the academic world: the director 
ship of the great Folger Shakespeare Library in 
Washington, D.C 


who 


SIR FRANK FRANCIS, K.C.B., director and prin 
ipal librarian of the British Museum, London, has 
consultant to Collier's Encyclopedia 
Sir Frank will serve as consultant for the United 
and all parts of the English-speaking 

outside of the United States and Canada 
According to Dr. Louis Shores, the encyclopedia’s 
ditor-in-chiet This appointment 
further step in developing the international scope 
of Collier's Encyei 
and growing need of people throughout thi 


been mam 


constitutes a 
pedia and satisfying the urgent 
worl I 
tor information, Our selection of Sir Frank was 
prompted by his unquestioned emine as 

lead library 


scholar, author and fe 
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DR. LUTHER H. EVANS, former Librarian of 
Congress and Director General of UNESCO, has 
issumed editorship of American Documentation 
quarterly publication of the American Documenta 
tion Institute. The publication is appearing in con 
pletely redesigned form and with enlarged page siz 


RAY O. HUMMEL, JR. has succeeded Carlyle | 
Frarey as managing editor of Library Resources and 
Technical Services, quarterly publication of ALA 
Re ure ind Technic ij Service Division Mr 
Hummel is assistant librarian of the Virginia Stat 
Library. Mr. Frarey resigned to devote 
to advanced studies 


CORRECTIONS: Two February BULLETIN au 
thors have taken new jobs since their manuscripts 
were received. Dr. Wilhelm Moll, author of “Of 
ficial Publications on Foreign Areas and Places 

is now Assistant Medical Librarian, Medical Center 
Library, University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ken 
tucky. Edward R. Reid-Smith, author of h 


Book 
or Bombs,” is now Central Lending Librarian, Old 
Lancashire 


England 

LIBRARIAN WRITES STATE STORY: When 
American Citizens Handbook—a 20-year best-seller 
ontaining such documents as the Mayflower Cor 
pact, the Constitution, the Declaration of Independ 
nce, Lincoln's Gettysburg Address—was revis 
for the 1960 census year, its compiler, Dr. Joy El 
Morgan, proposed a special edition for each stat 
The first of these, for North Dakota, is now off th 
press—with a chapter on North Dakota written 
Mrs. Hazel Webster Byrnes, State Librarian an 
lirector of the State Library Commission, Otl 
state issues will be published as can be arrang: 


DREXEL APPOINTMENTS: Mrs 
Cani has been appointed director of library resear 
it the Graduate School of Library Science at Drex 
Institute of Technology. The position will entai 
supervision of the Library School's research and sur 
vey contracts, workshops and other short courses 
well as recruiting activities 

Mrs. de Cani, who was a U.S. Navy Lieutenan 
and later a civilian cryptographer for the U.S. Army 
in Japan, served with the U.S. Army Library Serv 
in France and Germany in 1950-1951. She work 
subsequently at Temple University Library. as libra 
un of the Upper Dublin (Penn.) High School, a 
spent 1959-1960 in study and residence in N 
In addition to her M.S. in Library Scien 
nons) and M.A. in American Civilizat 
versity of Pennsylvania), she holds certih 
the University de Grenoble and the Uni 
Heidelburg 

Carolyn Field and Lillian Batchelor also 
joined the Drexel staff, as part-time instructor 
the selection of library materials for young peop! 
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Both books were circulated 12 times: the one on the right has the book-jacket cover of ““Mylar’’®, 


Even the most heavily circulated 
books stay clean and fresh-looking 
in book-jacket covers of “Mylar” 


An actual library test proved it! Book- 
jacket covers of Du Pont “Mylar’’* poly- 
ester film keep even the most heavily 
circulated books clean and fresh-looking 
...cut rebinding costs. (Number of read- 
ers for these test books was 12 in a 2- 
month period. ) 

‘“‘Mylar”’ resists the roughest han- 


*“Mylar” is Du Pont’s registered 
trademark for its polyester film 
Du Pont manufactures the base ma- 
terial “‘Mylar’’— not finished book 


jacket covers. 


BETTER THI? 
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dling, moisture and oil from hands. It 
stays sparkling clear . . . won’t ever yel- 
low or become brittle with age, helps 
assure high circulation. 

Isn’t all this worth the few cents book- 
jacket covers of ““Mylar’”’ cost? Ask your 
supplier for some today. Du Pont Co. 
Film Dept., Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


DU PONT 


MYLAR 
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Its a bright spring 





GOOD NEWS! 


This Spring 72 titles from Lothrop’s 
great backlist will be available in Long Service 


Guaranteed Bindings. These are reinforced 


cloth, and perfect for school and 
library use. All Lothrop picture books will be 


available henceforth in both regular trade 


. . . . a , 
and special library editions. 


; } 
Picture Books 


THE RABBIT GARDEN 

Written and illustrated by Grorcia Turts 
Nora finds a way to keep the rabbits out of 
the garden—and happy at the same time 
Ages 2-6 March $2.75* 


GRANDMOTHER AND 1 THE PUPPY IN 

By HELen E. Buck.ey. Pictures by Paut Gat- THE PET SHOP WINDOW 

DONE A companion volume to Grandfather and By Josern Scukank. Illustrated by Mec Wont- 
I, this too stresses the warm, happy relation- BERG. Beguiling is this tale of love-at-first-sight 
ship between the oldest and youngest members between a very small dog and a very small girl 
of the family. Ages 4-8. March §$2.75* Ages 6-10. March $2.75* 





at LOT'H ROP 


A POCKETFUL OF SEASONS 

By Doris vAN Liew Foster. Illustrated by 
TALIVALDIS Stusis. A story of the seasons; as 
rhythmic as the circling sun. A Junior Literary 
Guild selection. Ages 4-8. March $2.75* 


THE WISHING WELL 

IN THE WOODS 

By Prisci.ta and Otro Friepricn. Illustrated 
by Rocer Duvotsin. The chimp wishes for tail 
feathers, the worm wants wings...until so 
many wishes force the wishing well out of busi- 
ness. Ages 6-10. April $2.75° 


“Middle” Age Books 


THE WONDERFUL 

MERRY-GO-ROUND 

By Lota Tacue. Illustrated by Kurt Wert. 
A young boy who lives on an Indiana home- 
stead helps a neighboring inventor carve the 
horses for one of the first merry-go-rounds, 
Ages 7-11 April $2.95 


ELIZA AND THE 

INDIAN WAR PONY 

By Beryt and Paut Scott. Illustrated by 
Donatp BoLocnese. The exciting story of the 
first white child born in what is now the state 
of Idaho, and her life with the Indians. Ages 
8-12. April $3.00 
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LYSIS GOES TO THE PLAY 
By Caroutine DALE SNepeker. Illustrated by 
Reisie Lonette. Ten-year-old Lysis disobeys 
his father and takes his sister to see a new 
play by Euripides. Ages 8-12. April $3.00 


1 Pocketful of 


for 


MOLLY AND THE 
ROOFTOP MYSTERY 
By Suimcey Son, Illustrated by Kurt WertH. 
Suspense and a fast-moving plot will keep 
junior high readers guessing as they race 
through this “whodunit”. Ages 8-12. 

April $3.00 
MAN-MADE MOONS 
By Marte NevuratH. Three Rockets Which 
Send a Moon Up—Making Electricity from the 
Sun—Measuring the Swift Rays of Space—The 
First Living Space Travelers and other Won- 
ders of the Space Age. Ages 8-12. March $2.00 


ROCKETS AND JETS 
By Marie Neurati. A new revised edition of 
this popular book. Ages 8-12 March $2.00 


Young Adult Books 


$O YOUNG A QUEEN 
By Lots Miss. Jacket by W. T. Mars. This 
romantic story of the young Polish Queen 
Jadwiga, who was crowned at 153, will intro 
duce teen age girls to one of the most colorful 
chapters in medieval history. Older girls 

April $3.00 


MILLION DOLLAR ROOKIE 

By Sipney Bowen. Ted Wells makes a bet that 
he can try out and be hired by the Chicago 
Ravens. His prank turns into a serious prob- 
lem for the Ravens. Ages 12-16. April $3.00 


THE TENDER AGE 

By Dovores Lenr. Laura Baxter avoids seeing 
people because she thinks they're feeling sorry 
for her, until she joins the Young People’s 
Group at church and discovers how wrong she 
was. Ages 12-16 April $3.00 


WHO WALK BY THREES 

By Rutn K. Baker and Jack Horiacner. An 
intriguing story about the influence which 
three branches of a big California family have 
on one another through three generations. 


Young adults April $3.00 
THE GOLDEN CARNATION 


By Frances Toor. Illustrated by ANNE MARte 
Jauss. The unsurpassed imagination, love of 
the beautiful, and sturdy practical wisdom of 
Italian folk tales shine in these lovely legends 
All ages. March $3.50 


* Also available in Lothrop Long Service Guar 
anteed Binding, at $2.73 net 


LOTHROP, LEE & SHEPARD 


Publishers of the best in children’s books for almost a century. Send for a free catalog 


419 PARK AVENUE SOUTH, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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Mrs. Field is Coordinator of Work with Children 
Free Library of Philadelphia, Mrs. Batchelor is 
Philadelphia's Superintendent of Secondary School 
Libraries 


MARION E. HAWES’ appointment as editor of 
the new “Reading for an Age of Change 
reading guides for non-specialists has been an 
nounced by ALA. The series will be developed 
in the areas of space science, freedom of the mind 
the exploding population, new sources of energy 
ind power, and obscurity in such contemporary arts 
ture, music, painting, and literature (se« 
Wb, February, p. 410) 

Mrs. Hawes, a former school teacher who served 
ars at Enoch Pratt Free Library in Baltimore 
un‘il her retirement last fall, edited “What to Read 
in Psychology” in the initial series of guides, ‘Read 
ing with a Purpose,” which was supported by an 
earlier Carnegie grant in 1925-1933 


series of 
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RICHARD S. HILL, head reference librarian of 
the Music Division of the Library of Congress and 
one of the leading figures in the world of musi 
librarianship, died of a heart attack on Feb. 7 in 
Naples, Florida, where he was recuperating from a 
previous attack suffered last Thanksgiving Day 
Mr. Hill, who was 59. was named head of the ref 
rence section of LC’s Music Division in 1939 
1943 he had been editor of the Music Library 
Association journal, Notes. Vice-president of the 
American Musicological Society in 1950-1951, he 
was a founder and first president (1951-1955) of 
the International Association of Music Libraries 
nder his leadership, IAML developed plans for 
the International Inventory of Musical Sources (see 
February WLB, page 406). Just before his illness 
in November, Mr. Hill was working to establish an 
American othce of the Inventory 
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NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK, APRIL 16-22 wil! 


stress the theme, ‘For a richer, fuller life—Read' 
Plans under way as we went tq press indicated that 
the fourth annual observance of NLW will be the 
Digest vet 

more than 45 publications 
feature NLW themes, mainly 


On a national level 
vere planning to 
in April issues 

Plans in the states are extensive, with 41 
hairmen and 50 executive directors working on 
NLW program plans. For instance: Major em 
phases in Texas will be on development of Friends 
roups for small libraries, and on international] cul 
tural exchange for the “two Americas In 
Colorado, Kiwanis International will again be a 
principal Library Week sponsor Connecticut's 
theme will be More books for our 
university, public and special librar 
ies More than 360 billboards will be dis 
played in 21 states which have obtained outdoor 
rising space to call attention to the NLW 
Dservance The billboards, offered to states at cost 
ooperative planning of NLW 
quarters adaptations of the official 1961 poster 
In erght states almost 400 car-card adaptations of 
the poster also will be distributed 
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CENTURY 21 EXPOSITION, SEATTLE'S SPACE 
AGE WORLD'S FAIR, APRIL 21-OCT. 21, 1962: 
Architect's model (above) shows Exposition’s U.S 
Science Pavilion in foreground, the Washington 
State-financed Coliseum 21 at upper left, and (b 
yond Science Pavilion) the tower of the “Spa 
Needle,” a 550-foot spire topped by an observation 
platform and a restaurant that will revolve slowly 
to give visitors a panoramic view of Puget Sound 
and nearby mountains 

Dedicated to the proposition that ‘‘a library is ; 
place where things are happening,” Library 
will be housed on the ground floor of the $4 million 
Coliseum. Designed as the theme building of th 
Exposition, the Coliseum will house exhibits whi 
like the library of the future, are keyed to tl 
theme, “Man's Environment in the Next Century 

On the theory that library work will depend 
increasingly on specialized collections in core li 
braries, Library-21 is envisioned in a major popu 
lation center—a city of perhaps a half million 
a region of 314 million inhabitants. Depending or 
Library-21 will be a series of satellite librari 
whose function will be demonstrated by remo 
inquiry stations throughout the Exposition 

Library-21 will demonstrate library resources an 
services that can best be treated centrally. Accord 
ing to an ALA release, the dynamic library of th 
future “will stress the value of inter-library con 
munication and cooperation, and will attempt in a 
sensible and realistic manner to integrate machines 
into an environment of books, Tt will demonstrate 
new equipment, imaginative ideas and advanced 
library programs of service to the general publi 
It will display the library as the community's in- 
formation nerve center, and will provide an active 
environment for self-education, recreation, and re 
search. It will demonstrate new technology adapt 
able to library processes, stress personal service to 
the individual, and, in general, create a dynami 
library atmosphere emphasizing that a library is a 
place where something is going on.” 

Library-21 will have five main elements. The 
an exhibit of models, pictures, etc., will dis- 
play the best of “the last century's” —i.e. today’s 

American library practice in architecture, tech 
niques, services and equipment. The rest of the 
library exhibit will project man into the environ 
ment of the 21st century, For instance, Element II 
will display typical library services to the commu 
nity whic tentatively include a Self-Education 
Center and an Art and Music Center 

But it Element III that most of th 
planning has so far centered, with IBM cooperati 


(¢ ntinued n page 584) 
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Britannica Junior 





He gets answers unassisted in 
today’s Britannica Junior 


Once a child knows how to use a dictionary, he can 
use Britannica Junior. Through Britannica Junior's 
unique one-volume index, he can locate information 
quickly .. . and without help 

The information he can find so easily is equally easy 
for him to understand. Sentences and paragraphs are 
kept short to sustain his interest. And the type size is 
large and easy-to-read (it was actually chosen by ele- 
mentary school children). Only subjects of interest to 
elementary school students are covered, and for that 
reason each subject is more complete. 

Today's Britannica Junior is the only encyclopaedia 
designed for those five most important years — fourth 
grade through eighth. 


For your free copy of Encyclopacdia 
Britannica's new teaching unit, “Seeds and 
their Plants write John R. Rowe, De pt 
407. Encyclopaedia Britannica, 425 N 


Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 


Designed especially for unassisted use by elementary school children 
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(Continued from page 582) 
from the beginning. This, the heart of the library, 
will employ data processing machines to demon 
strate advanced forms of information services: re 
mote inquity, tailored bibliographies, periodical in 
dexing, machine translation, etc. 

The library's Element IV will demonstrate vari 
ous forms of advanced technological support to 
librarianship, with projected sections for Micro 
torms, Communications, Intellectronics, Printing 
and Reproduction. 

Displays in Element V will predict such “future 
forms of library service as world-wide communi 
cation and transmission of data, machine informa 
tion storage and retrieval, automated operation 
rapid textual and graphic recall, and central coordi 
nation of regional! library activity. 

Council! on Library Resources provided financial 
support for the early stages of the Library-21 pro 
gram and additional support will be sought from 
foundation grants, business and industry, and other 
sources. Further information is obtainable from 
Joseph Becker, Library Exhibit Coordinator, at 
2311 Calvert St., N.W., Washington 8, D.C., or 
Irving Lieberman, Chairman, Advisory Committee 
for Library-21 at the School of Librarianship, Uni 
versity of Washington, Seattle 5, 


U.S. EMBASSY LIBRARY IN CAIRO AT- 
TACKED: Student demonstrators protesting the 
death of former Congolese Premier Patrice Lu- 
mumba attacked the library inside the U.S. Embassy 
compound and set fire to the Belgian Embassy in 
Cairo. ‘The attack on the library was made by 
Egyptian and African Negro students, who also 
overturned three embassy cars. 

The students smashed windows in the library's 
terrace by hurling stones from the street, Police 
broke up the riot three minutes after it started 
There were no casualties. 


USIA REFORMS PROPOSED BY SENATOR: 
Senator Allen J. Ellender (D., La.) has proposed 
reform of the U.S. Information Agency to save 
millions of dollars and make it “relatively free of 
the taint of propaganda.” His suggestions are part 
of a 1,100-page report to the Senate after a round- 
the-world trip that took him to 33 countries. Ellen- 
der, who had discussed the report with President 
Kennedy, envisioned talks with Edward R. Mur- 
row, whose confirmation as USIA chief awaited 
Senate confirmation 

Among other things, the report proposed placing 
USIA abroad on a “grass-roots basis,” closely iden 
tified with local people; an increase, especially in 
underdeveloped nations, of jointly supported bi- 
national centers “designed truly to depict’ life in 
the U.S.; putting existing USIA libraries under 
supervision of these binational centers, with local 
nationals in charge; doing away with all USIA 
toreign information centers which, said the Senator, 
are regarded in most countries as purely propa- 
ganda outlets for spreading imperialism”; doing 
away with the press operations of USIA and leav- 
ing to each U.S. embassy the job of making avail- 
able to foreign newspapers and periodicals impor- 
tant speeches, messages, etc., by American officials 

Senator Ellender also advocated a speed-up in 
the powerful new radio transmitters being built by 
USIA in North Carolina to beam a more effective 
Voice of America to foreign countries. Especially 
in Latin America, he recommended broadcasting by 
the Voice of more objex tive programs 
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PRESIDENT'’S EDUCATION PLAN WOULD AID 
LIBRARIES: On February 20, redeeming a cam- 
paign pledge, President Kennedy in a special 
message to Congress recommended a program of 
Federal aid to education at all levels. The pro 
gram, which would cost $5.6 billion, would in- 
clude: 

1. Grants to states for public and elementary 
schools totalling $2.3 billion, the money to be 
used over a three-year period to pay teachers 
salaries, to construct school buildings, or both, 
at the state's discretion. 

Grants of nearly $6 million over five years for 
212,500 college scholarships to be awarded by 
States 

Loans of $1.5 billion for a new five-year pro- 
gram to aid construction of college academic 
facilities such as classrooms, laboratories, and 
libraries. 

Expansion of an existing loan program which 
helps colleges to build residential housing tor 
students and faculty. 

The implications for libraries are clear, at least 
in the first three items; the proposals could mean 
improved salaries and facilities for school librar 
ians, scholarships for library school students, better 
college library facilities. The President's recommen- 
dations have encountered heavy opposition from 
many sides—from those who object to any Federal 
aid to education, from those who object to the ex- 
tent of the proposals, from those who find them in- 
adequate, a. prelates of the Roman Catholic 
Church (resisting the exclusion of parochial and 
private schools), and from integrationist forces 
(who wish funds denied to racially segregated 
schools. ) 


FROM ALA'S WASHINGTON OFFICE come the 
names of members of committees in the new Con 
gress concerned with library legislation 

In the House, the Education and Labor Commit 
tee, whose size has been established as 31, now has 
19 Democratic and 12 Republican members 

Democrats are: Adam C. Powell, N.Y. Chair 
man; Cleveland M. Bailey, W.Va.; Carl D. Perkins, 
Ky.; Phil M. Landrum, Ga.; Edith Green, Ore.; 
James Roosevelt. Calif.; Herbert Zelenko, N.Y.; 
Frank Thompson, Jr., N.J.; Elmer J. Holland 
Penn.; John H. Dent, Penn.; Roman C. Pucinski, 
Ill.; Dominick V. Daniels, N.J.; John Brademas, 
Ind.; Robert N. Giaimo, Conn.; James G. O'Hara, 
Mich.; Neal Smith, Iowa; Ralph Scott, N.C.; Charles 
S. Joelson, N.J.; Fernand St. Germain, R.I 

Republican members are: Carroli D. Kearns, 
Penn.; Clare E. Hoffman, Mich.; Peter Frelinghuy 
sen, Jr.. N.J.; William H. Ayres, Ohio; Robert P 
Griffin, Mich.; Edgar W. Hiestand, Calif.; Albert 
H. Quie, Minn.; Charles E. Goodell, N.Y.; John 
Ashbrook, Ohio; Donald Bruce, Ind.; Peter Gar 
land, Me.; Dave Martin, Nebr. 

In the Senate, composition of the Labor and 
Public Welfare Committee is as follows, with aster 
isks beside names of members of the Education 
Subcommittee. Democrats: *Lister Hill, Ala 
Chairman; *Pat McNamara, Mich.; * Wayne Morse, 
Ore. (Chairman of Education Subcommittee): 
*Ralph W. Yarborough, Tex.; * Joseph C. Clark 
Penn.; *Jennings Randolph, W.Va.; Harrison A 
Williams, Jr.. N.J.; Quentin Burdick, N.D.; Ben 
jamin Smith, If. Mass.: Clairborne Pell. RI. Re 
publicans: *Barry Goldwater. Ariz.; Everett M 
Dirksen, Ill.; *Clifford P. Case. N.J.: * Jacob K 
Javits, N.Y.; Winston L. Prouty, Vt 
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COMPACT Full command is right at hand with the Gaylord 
Book Charging Machine. Charge books quickly, 
under complete, accurate control. Processing of 
CENTER overdues is greatly simplified. 
for Easy to install, easy to use, this compact control 
: lati center gives an immediate, dependavle record in 
tion, its visible printed charge. Extra processing costs are 
reserves completely eliminated. Efficient and economical, 
and the Gaylord Book Charging Machine is proved in 
overdues atic ing ec 9 


Gaylord automatic 
Book Charging Machine 





Write for descriptive 

brochure and details of low-cost 
machine rental thet brings 
automatic book charging 
within your budget. 


YEARS OF SERVICE 


1896-1961 


LIBRARY SUPLLUES | Gaylord Bros., Inc. 
93] Stocxton, oaue. 
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(Continued from page 584) 
THE ARRESTS IN EAST ORANGE, NW.J., for 


failure to return overdue library books (March 
Month at Random,” page 488) have prompted 
this statement from ALA executive director David 
H. Clift 
The recent episode in East Orange, New Jersey 
luring which drastic legal action was taken against 
persons who had ignored repeated requests to re 
turn long overdue books to.the public library points 
up a situation which plagues libraries constantly 
and denies many persons the use of books. It is a 
race library that does not have some trouble in 
tting borrowers to return books. The principal 
sufferer in these instances is the borrower's neigh 
bor; his failure to return books imposes a hardship 
on others who wish to read and use the books 
Fairness to other readers requires the return of 
borrowed books within a reasonable time 
The failure to return public library books 
which are one of a city’s capital assets, is wrongful 
use of materials provided by public funds and some 
means to insure equity among users of books and 
the maintenance of a minimum custodianship of 
public materials is necessary, Public libraries can 


function satisfactorily only when most readers rec- 
ognize their responsibility to their fellow citizens 


The steps taken in East Orange under which 
persons were taken from their homes at night and 
lodged in jail if they could not make bail would 
ippear to many to be regrettable. The Mayor, | 
understand, has taken steps to ease the manner of 
the enforcement of the ordinance. However, it may 
be true that many persons throughout the country 
who have been waiting and waiting for the return 
of long overdue books may have a feeling of grati 
tude for the publicity which the East Orange situ 
ceived. We hear that many libraries ar 
a sudden deluge of overdue books 

The American Library Association published 
Public Library Service in 1956. This has the fol 
lowing statement: ‘The library is a group means for 
people to gain access to resources The conditions 
of use should be liberal and flexible so that persons 
of varied habits and responsibilities can use them 
onveniently At the time, conditions of cir 
ulation for home use must be established which 
protect the majority from monopolization by indi 
maximum return from 


ation fas re 
expe ricncing 


same 


viduals and which get the 
publi funds 


SIT-IM AT SUMTER: During the morning and early 
afternoon of February 21, three groups of young 
Negroes entered the segregated main library of 
Sumter, South Carolina, were asked to leave, re- 
and were arrested. A fourth group left with 
out incident 


fused 


The Carnegie Public Library serves the city and 
the county of Sumter, a total population of about 
56,000. There is a main library, a Negro branch, 
ind bookmobile service, The library's enabling act 
forbids integration 

Sporadic sit-in demonstrations and protest march 
es over the past year in Sumter have mostly been 
lirected against lunch-counter segregation. The 
lemonstrations on February 21, in which the library 
was involved for the first time, were spread through- 
out the city’s business district, included a protest 
march, and ended in mass arrests 

According to Sumter’s librarian, Chapman ] 
Milling, Jr.. the first three groups to enter the li 
brary were for the most part composed of students 
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(of both sexes) from Morris College, a local Negro 
ollege. The members of the last group, four girls 
said they were from Chicago. Mr. Milling told this 
group that, as non-residents, they could not use th 
Sumter library under any circumstances. They left 
and were not arrested 

The first three groups, numbering six, eleven, and 
two respectively, followed the same general pattern 
in their demonstrations. A spokesman would ask 
for a specific book. He would then be directed 
the Negro branch. The group would refuse to leave 
and Mr. Milling, acting upon instructions from hi 
board, would warn that police intervention wou! 
follow if they persisted in staying, ‘It was evident 
Mr. Milling says. “that the demonstrators w« 
willing to submit to arrest.” And arrest follow 

Mr. Milling called the police, if they were not 
already present, and the demonstrators were takcn 
in waiting patrol cars to the station. There they 
were charged with violation of South Carolina's 
anti-trespass law, and placed under $100 bond 

All four demonstrations took place in the adult 
department, The first two were literally “sit-ins, 
in which the demonstrators took seats in the refer 
ence area; the other two groups remained standing 

For the most part,” Mr. Milling says, “the demon 
strators were well-mannered, courteous and order 
ly.” 

Mr. Milling notes the ironic fact that. for two 
days following the demonstration, the library's cir 
culation doubled. For a round-up of other news on 
the integration front, see page 632. 


COMMON FRONT AGAINST CENSORSHIP: 
The motion picture, television, radio and book in 
dustries have agreed to join forces in fighting 
censorship. The move was prompted by the recent 
controversial Supreme Court decision that city and 
state censors had the right to see a movie befor 
permitting the film to be shown in theaters 

Chief Justice Earl Warren, in a dissenting opin 
ion, said that the majority opinion “comes peril 
ously close to holding that not only may motion 
pictures be censored but that a licensing schem 
may also be applied to newspapers, books and peri 
odicals, radio, television, public speeches and every 
other medium of expression.” 

The organizations which will combine strength 
against censorship attempts are the Motion Pictur« 
Association of America, the National Association 
of Broadcasters, the American Book Publishers 
Council, and the Authors League. The allianc 
was on suggestion of Eric Johnston, head of the 
Association of Motion Picture Producers and of the 
Motion Picture Association, who urged that al! 
mass media join forces because “no medium will b 
safe unless it joins in an unceasing 
enforce freedom.” 


crusade to 


FOG LIFTS NEAR SAN FRANCISCO: Attempted 
censorship went down to defeat recently at a Lark 
spur, Cal., meeting which aroused such interest that 
people jammed the meeting room and “even stood 
nutside in the fog listening through open win 
School district trustees voted down by 
5 to 0 Baptist pastor Michael Barkowska's attempt 
to remove from four high school libraries and from 
reading lists John Steinbeck’s Of Mice and Men 
and J. D. Salinger’s The Catcher in the Rye (of 
which see “Talking Points” for October 1960) 
Rev. Barkowska's objection was on the ground of 
blasphemy 


dows 


(Continued on page 990) 
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THE BOOK OF POPULAR SCIENCE IS THE ONLY GENERAL PURPOSE 
SCIENCE REFERENCE WORK FOR GRADES SIX THROUGH TWELVE 


*"The Book of Popular Science is doubie-starred inthe AAAS Science Book List: it qualifies for purchase under Title Iii NOEA 


Published by The Grolier Society inc. - 575 Lexington Avenue, New York 22, N. Y.+ Publishers of The Book of Knowledge 
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VINABIND 


A REVOLUTIONARY NEW 
LIBRARY BINDING PROCESS 
WHICH GUARANTEES 





50 CIRCULATIONS 


FROM PAPERBACK BOOKS! 





Take a good, long look at that name: VINABIND. It ushers in a great new 


era for libraries . . . because VINABIND lets you add low-cost paperback 


titles to your shelves, with the guarantee that they'll last two full years 


(or 50 issues) or your money will be refunded! 


VINABIND is economical. The 
popular 8” size paperback can 
be “VINABOUND” for just $1.00 
per volume. Great opportunity to 
increase your collection with no 
increase in budget! 


VINABIND is strong. That's be- 
cause VINABIND is not just a 
jacket for a book. It is a special 
process which gives your paper- 
backs a brand-new hard binding 
° a binding with twice the 
durability of edition bindings. 
And books open flat, too! 


Let us VINABIND an initial order of your paperbacks! 





SA N-VA L Taletola slela ii ts! 


VINABIND is attractive. Because 
it has a transparent finish, ali 
the colorful appeal of paperback 
covers is faithfully retained. 
And, when you VINABIND a 
volume, it has a pleasant ‘‘feel’’! 








in 
Standard’s 
Library Furniture 


Form and function combine with 
specialized craftsmanship and the 
finest materials to make 
Standard’s line of library furniture 
the complete answer to your 
library operation and decor. Ww 
Pp 
LAT 


Ay 


DESIGNED ... by our own tec hnical staff 
working with the nation’s top library furni- 


ture designers. 


BUILT...of rugged, long- 
service hard woods, imple- 

4 mented by the finest tradition- 
ally proved cabinetry tech- 
niques — and hand finished to 
gleaming perfection. 


UNCONDITIONALLY 
GUARANTEED ... 
against warping, splitting and 
defects of material and workmanship 

for a full year. 


The famous, nationally recognized and 
accepted Donnell line of library fur- 
niture is exclusively manufactured by 
Standard Wood Products 


Send today for our latest catalog. 
Study it at your leisure. Then call in 
our free planning service specialists 
to get maximum quality, service and 
layout efficiency. No obligation, of 
course. 


10 Columbus Circle * New York 19, N.Y. 


Piease visit us in booths J 43-45 at the Na- 
tional Catholic Educational Association Con- 
vention, Atlantic City, New Jersey April 4-7. 
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AND SPEAKING OF CENSORSHIP, we not 
with pieasure news that the U.S. Justice Depart 
ment, the State Department, and the Post Ofhc« 
Departrnent are soon to review Post Office poli 

whereby books, magazines and similar material 
originating in Communist-dominated countries at 
withheld from the people to whom they are ad 
dressed. A reported 15,000,000 pieces of mail are 
seized annually in this way—until the end of 1958 
without notification to addressee. Since 1958, ad 
dressees have been notified, and can receive their 
mail ““when it has been ordered, subscribed to or is 
lesired and is not for dissemination Ziving paus 
to some who fear inquiry by Congressional com 
mittee or others 


LIBRARY OF CONGRESS ANNUAL REPORT: 
Some recent Library of Congress developments wert 

noted in the March BULLETIN (page 518) in th 

form of quotations from a statement by Rep. Omar 
Burleson, chairman of the joint Senate-House Com 
mittee on the Library. A much more detailed sun 

mary is provided by the recently published Annual! 
Report for Fiscal 1960. Highlights include the 
tollowing 

The establishment of a Near Eastern and North 
African Law Division as part of the Law Library 
and the creation of an Africana section in th 
Reference Department 

Congressional inquiries answered by the Legi 
lative Reference Service increased 5% to 81,000 
Another 42,000 congressional inquiries were han 
lled by other departments 

The number of printed catalog cards sold in 
creased by 2 million, with 10,000 subscribers buy 
ing 32 million cards, Sales of cards and other pub 
lications returned more than $2 million to th 
U.S. Treasury 

The Copyright Office registered 243,926 claims 
to copyright, and completed a 3-year study of copy 
right issues 

A major program of building improvements was 
arried out in an effort to save space, and plans 
went forward for LC’s proposed third building 

Service was given to 734,000 readers, as com 
pared with 672,000 the year before, an increase 
attributed largely to an extension of hours of 
evening and weekend service 

Service to the blind also increased, from 58,93 
readers in Fiscal 1959 to 67,779 in 1960, while th 
irculation of braille, Moon, and talking books 
jumped 18% 

An “Album of Modern Poetry—An Anthology 
Read by the Poets” was reproduced from the Li 
brary's archive of recorded poetry, and issued fo 
public sale. The new National Union Catalog o 
Manuscript Collections progressed and expanded its 
scope. The monumental Guide to the Study of the 
United States of America was published (see N 
vember WLB, page 253) 

Many special bibliographies appeared during th 
year, including A Handbook of Latin Americar 
Studies. The cataloging-in-source experiment was 
made, and the “All-the-Books Plan” expande 
( See page 598) 

A total of 868,980 items were added to th 
permanent collections during 1960, bringing tl 
total to 38,995,221 items. This total includes 
12,075,447 books and pamphlets; 16,531,145 man 
uscripts; 3,024,890 photographs, prints, and slides 
and views; 2,049,723 volumes an 


(Continued on page 992) 
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Announcing... 


H™ AT LAST are books that make the 
complexities of modern science both 
intelligible and richly fascinating for young 
people (and adult readers as well). 

Designed to satisfy a need long felt by scien- 
tists, educators, and librarians, The Science 
and Discovery Series—the first four of which 
will be published this spring—goes far beyond 
the mere mental “stamp collecting” that char- 
acterizes too much of young people’s science 
literature today. 

Instead of bon-bons of curious unrelated 
facts, boys and girls are here served the very 
meat and drink of science—in a form that exer- 
cises their mental muscles and enables them 
to discover for themselves the thrill of intel- 
lectual achievement. 


CALMLY TE S110 


ATOMIC PHYSICS TO- WHAT IS RELATIVITY? by 
DAY, by O. R. Frisch. A L. D. Landau & J. S. 
leading physicist discusses Rumer. A simple, accu- 
all the major current prob- rate, and delightfully witty 
lems in the physics of the explanation of the special 
atom, in an engaging and theory of relativity by two 
understandable way. Illus- Russian physicists. Illus- 
trated. March, $4.50 trated. 


GALILEO AND THE SCI- 
ENTIFIC REVOLUTION, /y 
Laura Fermi & Gilberto 
Bernardini. A fresh, un- 
sentimental look at the 
father of modern science 
and his towering mind. 


April, $2.50 Illustrated. March, $3.50 


The Science and Discovery Series is distin- 
guished by authoritative authorship, clear and 
enjoyable writing, the elegance of logical ideas, 
and illuminating glimpses of the scientist's 
unfolding view of the universe in mid-twentieth 
century—the exciting universe of tomorrow 
which young readers of the 1960s will inherit. 

Using suitable techniques at the appropriate 
level, these books bring within the understand- 
ing of alert teen-agers the basic concepts and 
applications of modern science, including such 
developments as the quantum theory, rela- 
tivity, “strange particles,” DNA, and others. 

Here indeed is the wide world of contem- 
porary science as scientists themselves know it 
—made meaningful for perhaps the first time 
to youthful readers. 


THE LONG ROAD TO 
MAN, by Robert L. Lehr- 
man. The evolution of life, 
from its origin in the 
“soup” of the primeval 
ocean to the rise of man. 
Illustrated. April, $3.95 


BASIC BOOKS PUBLISHERS 


59 Fourth Avenue, New York 3,N.Y. 
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SCRIBNER 
DURABLE 
BINDING 


—_— 











This colophon, stamped 
on the back cover of our 
picture books and 
younger story books, 
designates Scribner 
Durable Binding. This 
means — 


e Strong binders boards 
for the covers 

¢ Pyroxylin-impregnated 
cloth processed to meet 
industry-wide standards 
—water, mildew, soil 
and vermin resistant 


e Side-sewn with heavy 
thread 

e Reinforced with open 
joints 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS 





(Continued from page 590) 
pieces of music; 584,163 fine prints and reproduc- 
tions; 445,877 talking book discs; 190,533 reels and 
strips of microfilm; 167,654 bound volumes of 
newspapers; 126,756 motion picture reels; 109,376 
phonograph records; and 956,995 broadsides, post- 
ers, photostats, etc. 


LSA'S FOURTH YEAR: Examination of the An- 
nual Descriptive Reports of the participating States 
and Territories for the fourth year of the Library 
Services Act—Fiscal 1960—reveals the following 
preliminary results, reported by Library Services 
Branch, U.S. Office of Education: 

Thirty-four million rural people now have new 
or improved public library services available to 
them as a result of State plans under the Act; 

State funds for the development of rural public 
library service have increased 75 percent since 1956. 
Local appropriations for rural libraries have in- 
creased 50 percent since that date ; 

County and regional library developments have 
brought public library service for the first time to 
over 14 million rura} children and adults and sub- 
stantially improved service in specific library de- 
velopment project areas to eight million more; 

Over 100 rural counties and an equal number of 
New England towns formerly without any publi 
library service now receive it; 

Approximately 250 new bookmobiles have been 
placed in operation in rural areas; 

More than 6 million books and other informa- 
tional materials have been added to the resources 
of rural communities; 

State library agencies have been able to strength- 
en their staffs by adding over 100 field consultants 
which represents an increase of over 100 percent in 
total field personnel since 1956. In addition, over 
200 other professional librarians have been added 
to State library agency staffs; 

Scholarship programs under the Act are now in 
effect in 10 States and are assisting in filling the 
need for trained librarians to carry out state plans 

There is still a big job to be done. There are: 
24.5 million people in rural areas still without any 
public library services; 17.5 million more who have 
had no opportunity to benefit directly by coopera 
tive State-local-Federal library development projects 
under LSA; and approximately 215 counties still 
with no public library service within their borders 
It was in recognition of this that Congress passed 
Public Law 86-679, signed by the President on 
August 31, 1960, which extended the Act for five 
additional years to June 30, 1966. 


ALA MIDWINTER CONFERENCE: Major de 
velopments at the Midwinter Conference in Chi 
cago, January 29 through February 4, were re 
ported in the February issue. Here is a round-up 
of other highlights, culled from a report by Charles 

Carner, ALA's public relations officer: 

STATISTICS—There were 868 librarians at the con- 
ference, and about 375 meetings were held 

ALA HEADQUARTERS—A total of $119,345.06 had 
been received in contributions for the building of 
the new ALA headquarters. (Only $900,000 to 
zo.) Appeals to related groups are being con 
sidered. Construction meanwhile goes ahead on 
schedule. 

ALA EXECUTIVE BOARD—Two new members are 
Archie L. McNeal, director of the University of 
Miami Libraries, and Rutherford D. Rogers, chief 
assistant librarian of Congress. 

(Continued on page 596) 
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.how to get HARD COVER circulation 
from your PAPERBACK books...... 


The exe]: ya elela 4 is 
on easy and early 
victim to even the 


simplest of circula 
tion hazards 
frequently beyond 
repair with the 


The Bro-Dart method 
preserves the 
brightness and 
colorfulness of the 
“paperback"’ and, 
at the some time 
protects it against 


normal circulation hazards. 


The New Bro-Dart Reinforcing Method 
Saves Pre-Binding or Replacing 


This simple, economical method introduces hitherto undreamed-of 
“mileage” into the circulation of your paperback books. Not only 
does the Bro-Dart method preserve and protect against the usual 
circulation hazards, but it preserves the book's original freshness 
and beauty as well. 


3 Simple Steps.... 


Plasti-Kleer Mylar® Reinforcing Tape is first applied to 
the spine. Durable, tear-resistant and completely trans- 
parent, it permits easy title reading. 

Easy pressure on the lever of the Bro-Dart Staple- 
Reinforcer sends a powerful staple through the cover 
and page signatures to hold the entire book up to 
1% inches thick. 

The job is topped off with Plasti-Kleer UNIVERSAL 
Covers which completely protects surface of cover 
against dog-earing and damage from liquids and 
perspiration. The tough Mylar is backed with stiff 
bristol! and reinforced at all exposed edges with 
abrasive-resistant fibre tape. A second strip of Plasti- 
Kleer Reinforcing Tape connects the Universal covers 
and gives double reinforcement to the spine. 


Send for the 
Bro-Dart illustrated 
folder on 


paperback 


reinforcing. 





*Mylar R.1.M. DuPont 


Home Office: Dept. 135-02 ge Ear! St., 


Newark 
West Coast: 1888 S. Sepulveda Bivd.. 
to= Los Angeies 25. Calif. 
n Canada; Bro-Dart Industries (Canada) Ltd. 
INDUSTRIES 909 Pape Avenue, Toronto 6, Ontario 
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Abingdon’s New 


Published April 10 


Handbook of Denominations 
In the United States 


Frank S. Mead. The Second Revised Edition 
of “the standard reference on denominations in 
the United States..._The Pulpit. 272 pages 

Still only, $2.95 


Adult Devotions 


Wallace Fridy. Twenty-eight original worship 
programs for group use or private meditation. 
Includes ten programs for special days. 

144 pages $1.75 


The Care and Feeding 
Of Ministers 


Kathleen Neill Nyberg. With wit and good 
common sense, Mrs. Nyberg discusses the 
problems and advantages of being a minister's 
wife. 144 pages. $2.50 


The Lonely Heart 


Cyril H. Powell. A penetrating discussion of 
one of man’s perennial problems. “This is the 
best treatment of loneliness that I have read.” 

Leste D. Wearnerneap in his Forward to 
the book. 176 pages. $2.50 


Companion of Eternity 


W. Gordon Ross, What science, psychology, 
and philosophy have to say concerning the age 
old but always contemporary question, What is 
Man’ 240 pages. $3.95 


The Outsider 
And the Word of God 


James E. Sellers. How the church through 
mass media may best reach the vast audience of 
uncommitted persons both within and outside 
its membership. 240 pages $4 
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Methodism and Society 
In Historical Perspective 


Richard M. Cameron. A panoramic view of 
Methodism’s interaction with its political and 
cultural environment during the 18th and 19th 
centuries. Volume I in the four-volume MESTA 
project. 352 pages. $5 


Published May 8 


Key Next Door 


Leslie D. Weatherhead. Twenty-six of Dr 
Weatherhead’s most representative sermons 
from London City Temple. Deals with a variety 
of vital subjects. 256 pages. $3.50 


Structures of Prejudice 


Carlyle Marney. An analysis of the sources and 
expressions of prejudice in culture, distin 
guished by its wide range of material, its 
universality of approach, and its wealth of 
illustrations. 256 pages. $4.50 


Bible Guides 


William Barclay and Frederick F. Bruce. gen 
eral editors. Nearly every one of your patrons 
is a potential user of Bible Guides, not a com 
mentary but a guide to Bible reading for the 
layman. 

The preacher, teacher, educator, and ex 
positor will also find Bible Guides a series of 
books to buy and study because they combine 
the broad knowledge of the Bible with all the 
evangelical zeal of sound biblical expvession 
Through Bible Guides the Bible itself will speak 
its message. Four of the 22 Bible Guides are 
published May 8: No. 1, The Making of the 
Bible by William Barclay; No. 7, Prophets o/ 
Israel (1) Isaiah by George Knight; No. 11, The 
Wisdom of Israel by John Paterson; and No. 13, 
The Good News by C. L. Mitton. Order a good 
supply. Bible Guides are loaded with potential 
96 pages. Laminated Paper Covers, $1, each 
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Spring Books 





In Christ 


E. Stanley Jones. 364 page-a-day devotions 
which lead one into a deeper understanding of 
what happens to life and living when you are 
“in Christ” and what happens when you are 
“out.” 348 pages. $2.50 


The Context of Decision 


Gordon D. Kaufman. A succinct introduction 
to the central problem of ethics—decision mak- 
ing. 128 pages. $2.50 


Kagawa of Japan 


Cyril J. Davey. An exciting biography and ap- 
praisal of Toyohiko Kagawa, from his birth in 
19th century Japan to his death in the spring of 
1960. For all persons interested in great 
personalities. 160 pages. $2.50 


Conversation with God 


H. A. Hamilton. Guides in learning how to pray 
and in acquiring the habit of prayer. The work 
is divided into four sections, each dealing with 
some aspect of learning to pray. A total of 64 
devotions is included. 96 pages. $1.75 


How to Develop 
A Tithing Church 


Charlie W. Shedd. A description of the pro- 
grams, materials, and resources put to work in 
two of Dr. Shedd’s pastorates to encourage 
church-wide tithing as a natural outgrowth of 
one’s total commitment to Christ. 128 pages. 
Three appendixes. Paper, $1.25 


Living All Your Life 


John A. Redhead. Discusses 15 questions to 
help modern man find and live out God's pur 
pose for his life. Using many illustrations drawn 
from his fruitful ministry, Dr. Redhead pin 
points passages of scripture that challenge and 
sustain in times of stress and anxiety. 144 pages 

s? 


The Life 
Of Christian Devotion 


Mary Cooper Robb, editor. Devotional sele« 
tions from the works of William Law, an 
eighteenth-century clergyman. In addition to 
its value as a devotional book, this is important 
as an introduction to mysticism. Bibliography 
160 pages $3 


Basic Principles 
Of Singing 


William Carroll Rice. An illustrated discussion 
for amateur directors concerned with training 
persons to sing. Attention is given in plain 
language to all basic fundamentals. A Basi: 
Music Book. 80 pages Paper, $1.25 


Planning For 
Church Music 


James Rawlings Sydnor. States the functions 
of music in the life of a local congregation, 
describes the leadership needed, and discusses 
the selection of equipment. A Basic Music 
Book. 112 pages Paper, $1.25 


Abingdon “Press NASHVILLE 2, TENNESSEE 


In Canada: G. R. Welch Company, Ltd., Toronto 
In Australasia: Thomas C. Lothien, Melbourne 
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(Continued from page 592) 

TRAINING SCHOOL 1iBRARIANS—The Library Edu 
cation Division approved a Research Committee 
Subcommittee project to study needs for separate 
standards for graduate programs in the educa 
tion of school librarians. 

FOREIGN LIBRARY QUALIFICATIONS—What makes 
a professional librarian? Is the American system 
the only way? A LED committee has been ap 
pointed to prepare a report for the ALA Cleve 
land conference on equivalencies and reciprocity 
in library qualifications as they affect the move 
ment of librarians from one country to another 

SCHOOL LIBRARY MATERIALS—A statement of ‘Pol 
icies and Procedures for the Selection of School 
Library Materials,” prepared by the Instructional 
Materials Committee, was adopted by the Board 
of the American Association of School Librarians 

CATALOG CODE REVISION—The Catalog Code Re 
vision Committee of the Resources and Technical 
Services Division adopted a stand for the Amer 
ican delegate who would represent the profession 
at the Internatitonal Federation of Library Asso 
ciations meeting to be held in Paris next October 
The committee decided that publications by cor 
porate bodies should be entered directly under 
the name of the body. (Old style—American 
Library Association. Resources and Technical 
Services Division. Cataloging and Classification 
Section, Catalog Code Revision Committee. Neu 
style—American Library Association. Catalog 
Code Revision Committee. ) 

METROPOLITAN LIBRARY SERVICE—The Council on 
Library Resources rejected a proposal made by 
the Public Library Association's Metropolitan 
Area Library Service Committze for a study of 
metropolitan problems. The committee is now 
investigating alternative proposals 


A GUIDE TO 
ARCHIVES AND 
MANUSCRIPTS IN 


THE UNITED STATES 


Franklin, Leonard W. Labaree, Editor ;W bitfield ]. Bell, ]r., 
Associate Editor. Volume 3, $10.00. Voiumes 1 and 2, $10.00 each. 


The Papers of Benjamin 


COUNCIL ON LIBRARY RESOURCES has an 
nounced award of a contract to Intectron, In 
Newton Lower Falls, Mass., for investigation of 
various factors affecting high-reduction micropho 
tography. The study is expected to provide a better 
understanding of high resolution microphotogra 
phic processes as applied in information storage 
and retrieval systems, and is expected to result in 
the development of working rules of use to docu 
mentary photographic laboratories 

The high resolution photographic storage 
media,” says CLR, “hold great promise for the 
future of storage and retrieval systems. Some of 
these media have resolution capabilities ten or more 
times greater than conventional microhlm. Though 
effective use of these capabilities means that more 
than one hundred times as much information can be 
stored on the same storage surface area, very littl 
study has been made of the interrelations of the 
elements of the photographic process when reduc 
tion ratios of 100 or more are employed 

Work on the contract, which is in the amount 
of $31,755, is expected to take fifteen months. It is 
anticipated that the project will provide the de 
signer of documentary photographic processes with 
the answers to such questions as what combinations 
of lenses, materials, and techniques should be used 
so as best to achieve a given high ratio reduction 


UNITED STATES BOOK EXCHANGE reports in 
creased membership and activity for the year 1960 
New U.S. and Canadian member libraries numbered 
173, bringing the year-end total to 1,119. Foreign 
library memberships grew by 219, to a total of 
1,311. Publications provided to member libraries 
in 1960 topped the half million mark for the first 
time in USBE history, up 13% from 1959 
(Continued on page 598) 


Philip M. Hamer, Editor. Compiled 
for the National Historical Publica- 
tions Commission. A complete one- 
volume guide to all depositories of 
archives and manuscripts in the fifty 
states, District of Columbia, Puer- 

to Rico, and Canal Zone. Indis- 
pensable to scholars and libraries, 

the Guide covers more than thirteen 
hundred depositories and twenty thou- 
sand collections of private papers 
and archival groups, ranging in time 
from Babylonian clay tablets to 1960. 
775 pages, with a full index. $12.50 
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Bibliography of American Literature by J. Blanck. Volumes 1, 2, 3 — each $17.50. 
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A statement from 


FRANKLIN 
WATTS, Ine. 
on the subject of 


“out of stock” 


Watts books are “in stock,” 
have been so all last year, 
and are right now. (Once in 
a great while we do get an 
unexpected demand rush and 
may be temporarily out for 
a short period.) 


If there is ever any doubt 
about the stock situation on 
any Watts title please write 
direct to us. 


Most unfortunately, some 
dealers from time to time 
report titles “out of print” 
or “out of stock” when it 
means simply that they in 
turn do not have them avail- 
able, although we do. 


All Watts titles are avail- 
able from book dealers or 
ourselves at a flat discount 
to libraries and schools of 
25% off the list price. 


Franklin W atts. Ine. 


A Division: of Grolier Incorporated 
575 Lexington Avenue 
New York 22, N. Y. 


N Please write for 
P.S. 


our current catalog 
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LC STUDIES NEW APPROACH TO “INSTANT” 
CATALOGING: The Library of Congress has been 
investigating the possibilities of a program whereby 
libraries could receive sets of LC catalog cards with 
their new books, thus avoiding the delays and com 
plications inevitable when cards must be ordered 
separately, Apart from the fact that cataloging in- 
formation would not be a permanent part of the 
book itself, such a program would have all the ad- 
vantages of the “in-source cataloging’’ project, re- 
cently tested and found impractical by LC. Indeed, 
it would have one additional advantage, since cata- 
loging information would not have to be transferred 
from the book to catalog cards. 

Reporting the new proposal, the LC Information 
Bulletin for February 20 stresses the fact that plans 
are still very much in the exploratory stage. What 
has brought the program into the realm of possibil- 
ity is the success of intensified efforts made during 
1960 by LC to secure the maximum number of new 
American titles in advance of publication. The re- 
sults of the drive suggest that LC could receive and 
catalog almost all current American trade books 
before they are sold to libraries. 

Many American publishers have been supplying 
review copies of their new books to LC for advance 
cataloging through the “All-the-Books Program,” 
begun in 1953. During fiscal 1960, the number of 
publishers participating in this program increased. 
as did the number of books they sent to LC, In the 
same year, LC entered into an arrangement with the 
R. R. Bowker Company, whereby Bowker lends LC 
the review copies it receives for listing in its publi- 
cations, and LC provides pre-publication cataloging 
information. Advance copies received by LC from 
these two sources yield an annual 13,000 new titles 

virtually the entire output of current American 
trade books. 

Exploratory discussions with wholesale book dis- 
tributors, and with a few publishers who distribute 
their own books. have so far indicated a favorable 
attitude to the scheme. 

A release just received from Scarecrow Press in- 
dicates that plans are already beginning to jell 
Scarecrow announces that it will supply a set of 
Library of Congress catalog cards for all of its new 
titles published after February 15, 1961. According 
to the release, “The cards will be found in an 
envelope, pasted lightly inside the front cover of 
the book. The envelope can be removed easily 
without damaging the cover.’ 

Scarecrow goes on: “We wish to acknowledge 
the helpfulness of Mr. John W. Cronin, Head of 
the Processing Department of the Library of Con- 
gress, in making this new service possible.” 

Rejoicing may be premature, but this looks to us 
like the opening up of a long-delayed “new fron- 
tier’ in centralized cataloging. 


ON ITS WAY: Dean Lawrence Clark Powell's 
first annual report on the new School of Library 
Service at UCLA indicates some of the unusual 
interest with which the school has been greeted 
The report deals with the planning year of 1959- 
1960, before the school opened for instruction in 
September 

Powell, who began receiving informal applica 
tions and inquiries about admission in December 


(Continued on page 600) 
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(Continued from page 598) 

1958, reports that by the close of the planning year 
the number of inquiries or applications was more 
than 500. Queries came not only from California 
residents, but from persons in 33 other states and 
11 foreign countries, making a gigantic chore of 
selection before the 55 students for the school’s 
first class were named. 

The report also takes note of gifts “of consider- 
able significance” which the new school has received 
from the University of California (i.e. transfers of 
books and other materials), and gifts “from li- 
braries, from organizations, and from individuals 

including the Technical Book Company of Los 
Angeles, the antiquarian booksellers Zeitlin and 
Ver Brugge, and the “numerous libraries in the 
area” which have offered “their facilities and funds 
to support work-study programs to assist our stu 
dents financially’"—Los Angeles City Public Library 
Los Angeles County Public Library, Santa Monica 
Public Library, Occidental College Library, and 
West Los Angeles Veterans Administration Center 

As for accreditation, the report states that “The 
Committee on Accreditation of the American Li- 
brary Association, which does not normally con 
sider accreditation until a school has been in opera 
tion for three years, is already studying the School's 
program.” Powell says the School has plans to sub 
mit a request for an accreditation visit at the clos« 
of the 1960-1961 academic year, adding that ‘Sev 
eral circumstances are present which may justify an 
early accreditation visit by the ALA, [among them} 
the close similarity of our core program to that of 
the School of Librarianship on the Berkeley campus 
which has been accredited for many years... .” 


BRITISH COLUMBIA LIBRARY SCHOOL: A 
graduate school for the training of professional 
librarians, which has been under consideration by 
the University of British Columbia for more than 
15 years, will enroll its first students in September 
Dr. Samuel Rothstein, associate librarian of the 
University, will become director of the School of 
Librarianship which will be part of the faculty of 
arts and science. In recent years many groups in 
western Canada have written to the University 
urging the establishment of a school of librarian 
ship to meet the growing demands for trained 
librarians. 

The school will offer a one-year, postgraduate 
program leading to the degree of bachelor of library 
science (B.L.S.). A second program leading to the 
degree of master of library science (M.L.S.) will 
be offered in the future. 

Requirements for admission to the school will be 
a bachelor’s degree from UBC or its equivalent and 
i reading knowledge of a language other than Eng 
lish. Applicants must normally have achieved se 
ond class standing in the third and fourth years of 
their undergraduate program. Enquiries regarding 
admission should be made to Dr, S. Rothstein, at 
the University library, Vancouver 8, B.C 

Dr. Rothstein received his bachelor and master 
of arts degrees from UBC in 1939 and 1940. He 
lid postgraduate work in romance languages at the 
Universities of California and Washington. After 
service in the Canadian army he obtained his 
bachelor of library science degree from the Univer 
sity of California in 1947 

In 1951 he received a grant from the Carnegic 
Corporation for advanced study at the University of 
Illinois. He was awarded the degree of doctor of 
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The Americana never fails either of them. 


With equal clarity and total satisfaction, The AMERICANA speaks to the junior high school student 
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Many librarians and purchasing 
agents think of Library Binding Institute 
as an organization of Library Binders 
interested only in furth::*.g their own 
purposes. It is true that any trade 
association must consider this as part of 

their program. 


However, we are quite proud of Library 
Binding Institute's accomplishments in 
supporting the library profession with such 
projects as — 

1. Scholarships to worthy students study- 
ing librarianship. 

2. Posters to help attract readers to 
libraries and for fund raising. 
Educational Films describing the 
Library Binding Process. 


Educational Literatures to help con- 
serve your budget. 


Library Binding Institute Literature is free. 
Send for it today. Every librarian should read it. 


LIBRARY BINDING INSTITUTE 


10 State Street, Boston 9, Massachusetts 





(Continued from page 609) 
philosophy by that University in 1954. He joined 
the UBC library staff in 1947 and served succes- 
sively as head of the acquisitions division, assistant 
librarian and associate librarian. 

He is a former chairman of the library education 
committee of the Canadian Library Association, 
immediate past president of the B.C. Library Asso- 
ciation, and currently serves on the councils of the 
Canadian Library Association and the Bibliographi- 
cal Society of Canada. 


WALDEN POND: The attempt made by the 
Middlesex County Commissioners to turn Walden 
Pond into a public bathing beach has been foiled. 
Money is needed to restore the place so that Thoreau 
would recognize it, Contributions will be welcomed 
by the Save Walden Committee, care of John E 
Nickols, Concord, Mass. 


THE SHAKESPEARE BIRTHPLACE TRUST, 
Stratford-Upon-Avon, England, announces plans for 
erection of a modern building to provide under 
one roof a library, study center, and administrative 
headquarters. The proposed construction will com- 
memorate the 400th anniversary of Shakespeare's 
birth, which will be celebrated in 1964. 

The new building, which will occupy a site flank- 
ing the northwest side of Shakespeare's Birthplace 
garden, will provide stack space for the combined 
printed resources of the Library of Shakespeare's 
Birthplace and the Shakespeare Memorial Library 
belonging to the Theater, as well as room for future 
expansion. 

To make the project possible, the Trust looks for 
financial support from Shakespeare lovers around 
the world. Correspondence should be addressed to 
The Trustees and Guardians of Shakespeare's Birth- 
place, Stratford-Upon-Avon. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, INC., has 
purchased F. E. Compton & Co., a step which re- 
portedly makes Britannica the largest company in 
the encyclopedia field. 

Gross sales last year of Compton, publisher of 
Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia, have been re- 
ported at approximately $9,000,000 and those for 
Britannica at $91,000,000. By comparison, World 
Book, a division of Field Enterprises, reportedly 
had gross sales of about $96,000 last year. The 
book trade, comments the New York Times, “looks 
for heightened competition.” 

Compton's will continue to operate under its own 
name, at its present Chicago offices, under its pres- 
erit management, and as a separate entity. Robert 
A. Conger, a senior vice-president of Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, will join Compton's as executive 
director 


THE PIONEER LIBRARY SYSTEM, established in 
1956 to serve three counties in western New York 
State, has added two additional counties to its fed 
eration. There are now 64 libraries in Livingston, 
Monroe, Ontario, Wayne and Wyoming counties 
cooperating to provide better service to 778,000 
people in an area of 3,097 square miles. Cooperat- 
ing libraries thus become the largest number in any 
system in the state. [Amn account of the organiza- 
tion of the Pioneer Library System appeared in 
Wis for January 1960, page 345; “New York 
State’s Pioneer Library: A Federated Library Sys 
tem in Action” by Harold S$. Hacker, Mary § 
Granger, and Mrs. Eleanor C. Harris.) 


(Continued on page 606) 
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MRS. PEPPERPOT AGAIN 


by ALF PROYSEN 

Illustrated by Bjorn Berg 

Here she is again—the inimitable Mrs. Pepperpot—still shrink- 
ing at the wrong moments! Little Old Mrs. Pepperpot, the first 
book, was sich a favorite with children of all ages that there 
just had tc be another, and these delightfully illustrated new 
adventures are just as full of fun. Ages 6-9 February $2.50 


WEIRD AND WONDERFUL ANTS 

by LYNN and GRAY POOLE 

Illustrated by R. F. Petersen 

The complex and fascinating world of the ant is brought 
vividly alive for young readers in this clearly written account 
of the life and behavior of many varieties of this insect, from 
fierce army ants on the warpath to the ludicrous parasol ants 
who shade themselves with leaves. Ages 10-up June $2.95 


CUT AND PASTE 
by MINOTU KUWARARA 
Illustrated in full color, this book teaches children the simple 
elements of collage. In a carefully written text the author takes 
the reader step by step through the use of colors and materials. 
Samples of work done by children in this creative medium 
illustrate the different points explained in the book. 

Ages 8-up May $3.95 


ADVENTURE IN THE DESERT 

by HERBERT KAUFMANN 

Illustrated by Eugene Karlin 

This hauntingly beautiful book—a prize winner in Germany— 
is a story of love and adventure among the Tamaschek tribe 
of the Central Sahara. In addition to its exciting story, it 


’ presents an enlightening picture of a proud and independ- 


ent people and their little-known way of life. 
Ages 14-up March $2.95 


SHEPHERD OF THE SUN 

The Story of the Incas 

by BENJAMIN APPEL 

Illustrated by Bernarda Bryson 

The dramatic story of the Inca Empire is told through the 
experiences of four young men who become leaders in differ- 
ent fields and who reveal, through their experiences, the whole 
life of this complex civilization. The second half of the book 
tells how the Empire crumbled as a result of the cunning 
trickery of Pizarro Ages 10-14 May $2.95 


CAPTAIN ORKLE’S TREASURE 
by HARRIET MICOCCI: Illustrated by Dora 


A mysterious boat, a wise and kindly 
pirate, an impertinent parrot, a sea ser- 
pent and an enraged dragon are just a 
few of the features of this fast moving 
story. It's all about the wonderful ex- 
periences of a boy and girl shanghaied 
aboard a strange vessel bound for a lost 
island and buried treasure 


Ages 8-12 April $3.95 ie: fp 








COWBOY AND HIS FRIEND 
Written and illustrated by Joan Walsh Ang- 
lund. The small cowboy'’s imaginary friend 
Bear is the irresistible hero of this enchanting 
companion to The Brave Cowboy, by the 
author-artist of Love Is a Special Way of Feel- 
ing and other universal favorites. Ages 3-7. 
February. $1.95 


EDWARD AND THE HORSE 


by Ann Rand; illustrated by Olle Eksell. A 
horse in a city apartment? What happens when 
Edward actually tries it makes a humorous, 
appealing story told in verse by the author of 
Sparkle and Spin and gaily pictured by a gifted 
Swedish artist. Ages 4-8. February. $3.00 


WHO LIKES THE SUN? 
by Beatrice Schenk de Regniers; illustrated 
by Leona Pierce. A simple, lilting text, full 
of a child's playful response to sunny days, is 
illustrated with striking woodcuts in color by a 
noted artist. Ages 4-8. March. $3.00 


A HANDFUL OF SURPRISES 
by Anne Heathers; illustrated by Esteban 
Francés. A completely captiyating picture book 
in which the five fingers of a clown’s hand 
lead a lively, unpredictable life of their own. 
By the author and artist of The Thread Soldier. 
Ages 4-8. March. $2.95 


I'M HIDING 
by Myra Cobn Livingston; illustrated by 
Erik Blegvad. In charming and perceptive 
verse, delightfully illustrated, the author of 
Whispers and Wide Awake tells of many 
hiding places dear to children everywhere. 


Ages 4-8. March. $1.95 


THERE IS A DRAGON 
IN MY BED 


AND OTHER USEFUL PHRASES IN 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH 


by Sesyle Joslin; illustrated by Irene Haas. 
A completely new approach to a dual language 
book combining practical phrases with super diy 
drawn illustrations of hilarious and memorable 
situations. Ages 6 and up. February. $2.25 


RAPUNZEL 
by the Brothers Grimm; illustrated by Felix 
Hoffmann. This favorite old tale of the lovely 
long-haired maiden has been made into a book 
of arresting beauty by the noted Swiss artist 
whose The Wolf and the Seven Little Kids 
and The Sleeping Beauty have won interna- 
tional acclaim. Ages 5-9. March. $3.75 


THE TIDY HEN 
Written and illustrated by Antony Groves- 
Raines. With the same enchanting use of de- 
tail and brilliant color that distinguish On 
Christmas Day in the Morning! Mr. Groves- 
Raines portrays the adventures of a beguiling 
tidy hen in his first story for children. Ages 5-9. 
March. $2.75 


PIA’S JOURNEY 
TO THE HOLY LAND 
by Sven and Pia Gillsdter; translated by 
Annabelle MacMillan. Lovely full-color pho- 
tographs and a simple text tell of the fascinat- 
ing trip made by a Swedish photographer and 
his young daughter, Pia, through the land of 
the Bible. Ages 6 and up. March. $3.50 


RODERICK 
by Harry Bebn; illustrated by Mel Silver- 
man. Filled with a vivid sense of wood, field, 
and sky, this is a humorous and dramatic story 
of a young crow who leads his flock to safety. 
By the author of The Two Uncles of Pablo. 
Ages 8-12. March. $2.75 


MICHAEL 
AND THE ELEPHANT 

by Ursula von Wiese; illustrated by Irene 
Schreiber; translated by Helen Stirling. 
How a small boy tries to realize his dream of 
taking a circus elephant back to its home in 
Burma makes an amusing story that catches 
the full flavor of childhood. Ages 8-12. March. 

$2.95 








and all of them delightful 


THE ROBBER GHOST 
by Karin Anckarsvard; illustrated by Paul 
Galdone; translated by Annabelle MacMil- 
lan. A delightful Swedish setting and a fine 
sense of family life enhance this mystery story 
in which two children solve a puzzling rob- 
bery. Ages 8-12. March. $3.25 


THE MILKY WAY 
AND OTHER CHINESE FOLK TALES 


by Adet Lin; illustrated by Enrico Arno. 
Wicked sorcerers, vain princesses, brave young 
men fill these twelve old tales translated and 
retold from original sources and illustrated 
with distinction. Ages 8-12. April. $2.75 


RETURN TO GONE-AWAY 
by Elizabeth Enright; illustrated by Beth 
and Joe Krush. In flawless prose and with an 
unerring sense of character and incident, one 
of today’s most gifted writers tells the fas- 
cinating story of the Blake family’s return 
to Gone-Away Lake. Ages 8-12. April. $3.25 


THE HOUSE IN 
TURNER SQUARE 
by Ann Thwaite; illustrated by Robin Jac- 
ques. London, past and present, comes vividly 
alive for Joanna and Audrey — and for the 
reader — as they trace the history of a lovely 
old house. Ages 8-12. February. $2.95 


PLIPPEN’S PALACE 
Written and illustrated by Madye Lee Chas- 
tain. New York City during clipper-ship days 
provides an exciting background to this ap- 
pealing story of the four orphaned Sudleys 
who go there to seek their fortunes. By the 
author of Emmy Keeps a Promise. Ages 9-12. 
February. $3.00 


Spring books for boys and girls 
from Harcourt, Brace ¢ World, Inc. 


In Canada: Longmans, Green and Company 


Illustrations from There Is a Dragon in My Bed 


SPACE IN YOUR FUTURE 
by Leo Schneider; illustrated by Gustav 
Schrotter and with photographs. Clearly 
and concisely, an outstanding science writer, 
author of Lifeline and other books, describes 
our physical world, the universe around us, 
and man’s advances in exploring space. Ages 
10-14. April. $3.75 


THE COMEBACK GUY 
by C. H. Frick. A fast-moving, well-written 
story about pole vaulting, in which cocky, 
overconfident Jeff has to learn the hard way 
that you can only lead if people like and trust 
you. Ages 12 and up. March. $3.00 


THE MAN-EATER 
OF SHARK ISLAND 


by Si Podolin; illustrated by Victor Mays. 
A compelling drama, set on the coast of France, 
in which three young people pit their wits and 
energy against a huge shark. Ages 12 and up. 
March. $3.00 


DANGEROUS SPRING 

by Margot Benary-Isbert; translated by 
James Kirkup. A moving and important novel 
for young adults about a family in Germany 
during the last days of World War Il, by the 
author of the widely acclaimed The Ark and 
Castle on the Border. Ages 14 and up. April. 

$3.25 


ATOMIC ENERGY 


THE STORY OF NUCLEAR SCIENCE 


by Irene D. Jaworski and Alexander Jo- 
seph; illustrated by Felix Cooper and with 
photographs. The nature of the atom and 
man's progress in harnessing its energies for 
everyday life are described in detail in this 
comprehensive and readable account. Ages 14 
and up. April. $4.95 
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(Continued from page 602) 
NEW MARYLAND LIBRARY PLAN: After 2 


years of study, the Maryland Library Association 
and the trustees of the state's public libraries have 
published “A 1961 Plan for Legislative Action’ to 
improve library service in the state. The plan, pub 
lished as an attractive 12-page brochure, refers to 
ALA's public library standards as evidence that 
Maryland needs a million more currently useful 
books, more pamphlets and periodicals, 300 more 
professional librarians, 5 or 6 strengthened libraries 
to serve as reference centers and to give specialized 
service in large areas, and at least 50 new or en- 
larged public library buildings. Three pieces of 
legislation designed to secure local and state funds 
necessary to implement the plan are described and 
explained in some detail, Further information 
from: Legislative Steering Committee, Maryland 
Library Association, Prince George’s County Me 
morial Library, 5403 Annapolis Road, Bladensburg 


8 BOOKS PER CAP: Cleveland Public Library's 
circulation for 1960 was 7,043,204, highest in the 
past 19 years, and brought the per capita reading 
of Cleveland to 8.03. Circulation per registered 
borrower is 21.91 for 1960. Registered cardholders 
in the system at the close of 1960 totaled 321,367 


A BOOK DROP IS FOR BOOKS: One of Free 
Library of Philadelphia's gestures for customer con- 
venience has come to an ignominious end. The 
library has closed book drops at five branches be 
cause of a nasty habit developed by passers-by, who 
placed in the book drops many items not remotely 
connected with books—broken bottles, cigarette 
butts, and other trash. 

The service—installed so readers could return 
books during hours when the branches were closed 

has been discontinued, said library director Emer- 
son Greenaway, because the library can no longer 
afford to maintain it. Reason: the damage caused 
by litter as it fell on legitimately returned books 


DENVER YA DIVISION REORGANIZED: Because 
of the rapidly changing school curriculum, which 
requires the use of more advanced materials, and 
because of the heavy use of the library by school 
children, the young adult division of the Denver 
Public Library, Colorado, has been reorganized 
Physical moves on the main floor of the building 
have made more space for young adult service 
Shelving space has doubled, making room for 6,000 
books. A reference collection is being built up for 
teen-age patrons. Additional tables and 24 more 
chairs will make it possible to seat 32 young people 

The Young Adult Division is now responsibl« 
for service to patrons from the 7th through the 12th 
grade. The Children’s Library is relieved of the 
responsibility of providing service to children in 
the 7th and 8th grades 


“WORKING TOGETHER—Nassau Builds 
Stronger Libraries,” the 12 minute film described 
by Sophie Silberberg in the March BULLETIN (page 
533), is available through the Nassau Library Sys 
tem, 320 Fulton Avenue, Hempstead, at $65 a 
print. Rental fee is $4 


RQ, new publication of ALA's Reference Services 
Division, will appear four times a year under the 
editorship of William S, Budington. associate li 
brarian of the John Crerar Library. Chicago 


(Continued on page 608) 
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Rocking chairs are so nice, but so-0-o old fashioned. In 
traditional homes they certainly hold an important place 
in the decorative scheme. Libraries, however, MUST be 
modern not only in their physical appearance and in 
their facilities but in their objectives 

That's why so many of our leading libraries specify 
only Genuine PICTURE COVERS on their rebinding 
and prebinding orders 


Some facts you should know: 


@ Genuine PICTURE COVERS have that real deep- 
down quality to outlast many, many circulations, 

®@ Genuine PICTURE COVERS have beauty and 
brilliance which endure through hard usage. 

® Genuine PICTURE COVERS provide unsur- 
passed detail in reproduction particularly in facial 
expressions 
Genuine PICTURE COVERS provide as yet an 
unmatched symphony in artistry and color to 
attract young readers 


There are many other reasons, but these four alone are sufficient for you to specify Genuine 
PICTURE COVERS on your next rebinding or prebinding order. All popular juvenile titles 
are available. Send for samples on those illustrated above and the names of binders who use 


Genuine PICTURE COVERS. 





is ture Gover’ sinoincs, INC. 


aay Made only by Picture Cover Bindings, Inc. in N.Y. C 
o*® 500g 20 Clifton Avenue, Staten Island 5, New York City 


0° 
w Twat Tel. Gl-bralter 8-4901 
Reg. US. Pat. OF 
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INDISPENSABLE AID FOR 


MENDING and REPAIR 


SEPARAT-ALL ANTI-ADHESIVE does 
an unsurpassed job of un-sticking, 
whether the adhesive is gum, glue, 
paste or rubber cement. 

SEPARAT-ALL saves valuable time 
spent for removal of worn card pockets, 
paper stuck to book spines, labels stuck 
to books, cabinets or shelves. Separates 
stuck pages, stamps and other paper 
products without injury to paper or ink. 

SEPARAT-ALL is now available in 
handy unbreakable plastic bottles with 
applicator and spray attachment at 
NEW LOW PRICES which include 
postage: 

8 oz. $2.25 
16 oz. $3.50 
Quantity prices upon request. 


THE SEPARAT-ALL CO. 


128 Broadway Long Branch |, New Jersey 


Manufacturers of Adhesive Solvents 














YOUR BOOK 
WHOLESALER 
AND YOU 


is the title of a new brochure that can 
help save you time and money when 
ordering library books. A copy is 
yours for the asking, as are copies of 
the PersonaL Book Guipe and Books 
FOR Boys aNnp GiRLs. 


In 50 states 10,000 librarians send 
their book orders to Boston for the 
kind of service they want and deserve. 


CAMPBELL AND HAtL, INc. 


989 COMMONWEALTH AVENUE 
BOSTON 17, MASSACHUSETTS 








(Continued from page 606) 


ROQ’'s first issue runs to 8 attractively printed 
pages, 6144” x 914", includes news of RSD Chap 
ters and projects, and a ‘Presidential View’ of 
RSD activities and aims by WLB's Frances Neel 
Cheney. Mrs. Cheney speaks with pride of the 
division's accomplishments, but says “we have not 
even touched the heart of the matter, which is what 
we can do as a division to close the gap between 
the kind of superior reference service given by 
some of our large municipal libraries and the in 
adequate reference service available in small public 
libraries open only a few hours a week. . .” 


Opportunities 


LOUISIANA STATE LIBRARY offers two $2,000 
scholarships for graduate study leading to a mas- 
ver’s degree in library science. The grants, which 
are included in the library's State Plan, are made 
possible through funds available under the Library 
Services Act. Recipients must be U.S, citizens and 
residents of Louisiana or neighboring states. They 
must hold a bachelor’s degree and be acceptable 
by an ALA-accredited library school of their choice 
Upon receipt of their library degrees, they will be 
expected to work for at least two years in a Louisi- 
ana public library which serves rural areas 

Information and application forms may be secured 
by writing to: Dr. Essae M. Culver, State Librarian 
Capitol Grounds, Baton Rouge, La. 


BUFFALO AND ERIE COUNTY PUBLIC LI- 
BRARY, Lafayette Square, Buffalo 3, N.Y., offers 
six scholarships of $1,000 each for one year's 
graduate study in library science, to be followed 
by two years’ employment with the Library. Dead- 
line for applications, which are obtainable from 
Library Director Joseph B. Rounds, is April 15 


NYLA SCHOLARSHIP: For the academic year 
1961-62 the New York Library Association will 
again offer a scholarship in the amount of $1,000 
for graduate study in an accredited library school 
Information and application blanks can be secured 
from Mrs. Margia W. Proctor, Chairman, NYLA 
Scholarship and Loan Committee, Buffalo and Erie 
County Public Library, Buffalo 3, N.Y. Deadline 
for filing applications is April 20. 


ENOCH PRATT FREE LIBRARY, Baltimore, has 
announced two $1,500 scholarships for graduate 
study in library science. The grants will be financed 
from funds bequeathed to the library in 1952 by 
Mrs. Lucy Stevenson Janney in memory of her son, 
Major Robert S. Janney, a former bomber pilot 
killed in action in World War II. 

Applicants for the scholarships must be college 
graduates. Those selected may attend any library 
school accredited by the American Library Associ- 
ation, but upon the successful completion of their 
training they will be required to accept employment 
at the Pratt Library for at least two years. 

May 1 is the deadline for filing applications 
Inquiries concerning the scholarships should be 
directed to the libcary’s Personnel Office, 400 
Cathedral street, Baltimore 1, Maryland, 
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WHITTLESEY House weGRAW-HILL BOOKs 
_SPRING 196! 


PICTURE BOOKS 


THE HOUSE THAT JACK BUILT 

A Mother Goose Tale illustrated by Paut Gat- 

pone. A new presentation of a classic to make 

this generation merry. 4-8. 9% x 7%. 323 pages 
Mar. $2.25* 


MISS ESTA MAUDE’S SECRET 

Written and illustrated by W. T. Cummuncs 
This exciting adventure will delight fans of The 
Kid and The Girl in the White Hat. 7% x 9% 
32 pages. Feb. $2.50° 


WHO LIVES IN THIS MEADOW? 

By Gienn O. Broven. Illustrated by Jeanne 
Benpicx. This new science-nature book tells about 
the meadow animals and their home. 6-10. 
7% x 9%. 48 pages. Feb. $2.50° 


THE MIDDLE GROUP 
A GIFT FOR GENGHIS KHAN 


By Frances Jacoss Arserts. Illustrate? by Ra- 
FAELLO Busont. The stirring story of a 12-year-old 
boy and his love for a baby camel. 7-11. 5% x 8 
112 pages. Mar. $2.75 


A PROMISE TO OUR COUNTRY 

By Captain James Caveat, USN. Illustrated by 
James Davcuesrty. A clear explanation of each 
part of the Pledge of Allegiance that American 
school children make every day. 7 and up. 7% 
x 9%. 32 pages. Apr. $2.00° 


BALLOONS FLY HIGH 

By Lynn and Gray Poors. Illustrated by Ricuarp 
Beacer. A perfect way to introduce youngsters to 
the space age. Experiments and drawings. 8-12 
6% x 9%. 72 pages. Mar. $2.75 


SODDY 

By Jesse Stuart. Illustrated by Roseat Henne- 
percer. A tender story of a boy who strives to keep 
a beloved calf. 7-11. 5% x 8.112 pp. Apr. $2.50 


TAKE A NUMBER 

By Jeanne Benpicx and Marcia Levin. Illus- 
trated by Jeanne Benoicx. Fun and games that 
show how fascinating numbers can be. 10 and up 


6% x 9%. 64 pages. Apt. $2.75 


MORE RESEARCH IDEAS FOR YOUNG 

SCIENTISTS 

By Georce Baar. Illustrated by Mitprep Wat- 

rar. Over 80 experiments in chemistry, meteor- 

ology, astronomy and physics. 10 —- 5M x 8. 
ar. $3.00 


THE CHOCTAW CODE 

By Russect Davis and Brent Asnasnannen. The 
story of a unique friendship between a Choctaw 
Indian and an American teenager. 10 and up. 
5% x 8. 170 pages. Mar. $3.00 


TEENAGES 
SCIENCE AND MUSIC 


By Metvin Bercer and Frank Craax. Illustrated 
by Gustav Scurotrrer. The dynamic part science 
plays in music is lucidly demonstrated in this 
useful, new book. 5% x 8. 192 pages. Apr. $3.00 


SECRETS OF MINOS 

By Aran Honour. The story of Sir Arthur Evans 
and the fascinating things he learned about the 
mysterious land of the Minotaur. Photographs. 
5% x 8. 192 pages. Fel. $5.25 


WHERE SPEED IS KING 

By Maacaret O. and Eowim Hype. Illustrated 
by Currrorp Geary. Revised and latest data on 
sports racing plus a chapter on space speed. 5% 
x 8. 144 pages. Mar. $2.75 


Illustrated catalog and annotated science and social science lists available. 
Prices and publication dates are tentative. *Special library edition available 


WHITTLESEY HOUSE, A division of the McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY 
330 West 42 Street New York 36, N. Y. 
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AWARDS 


NEWBERY AND CALDECOTT MEDALISTS: 
Scott O'Dell and Nicholas Sidjakov have been 
named recipients of the 1961 Newbery and Calde- 
cott Medals for the most distinguished children’s 
books published in 1960. Winners of the awards, 
which are given by Frederic G. Melcher, are chosen 
by the Caldecott Awards Committee of ALA's Chil- 
dren's Services Division 

The John Newbery Medal, given annually sinc« 
1922 for the “most distinguished contribution to 
American literature for children,” went to Mr 
O'Dell for Island of the Blue Dolphins, published 
by Houghton Mifflin. The Randolph Caldecott 
Medal, awarded since 1938 to the artist of the 
year's ‘most distinguished American picture book 
was won by Mr. Sidjakov for Baboushka and the 
Three Kings, published by Parnassus Press. 

Runners up for the Newbery Medal were Gerald 
Johnson's America Moved Forward (Morrow), 
Old Ramon (Houghton Mifflin) by Jack Schaefer 
(see Feb. WLB), and George Selden's The Cricket 
in Times Square (Farrar, Straus and Cudahy) 

Runner up for the Caldecott Award was Leo 
Lionni for Inch by Inch (Ivan Obolensky ) 

Formal presentation of the awards will be at the 
July 11 Newbery-Caldecott Awards Banquet during 
the Cleveland Conference of ALA 

Island of the Blue Dolphins is Scott O'Dell’s 
first book for young people although he is the 
author of three adult books including Country of 
the Sun, an informal history and guide of Southern 


California. A native Californian, he has worked as 
a mewspaperman, in the film industry, and as a 
book columnist for the Los Angeles Mérror-Neu 
and San Diego Independent. 

The Caldecott Medal winner, Nicolas Sidjakov 
was born of Russian emigré parents in Riga, Latvia 
Mr. Sidjakov left there in his early teens when 
Russia absorbed Latvia in 1940. After the war he 
studied art in Paris at the Beaux Arts and designed 
posters for French motion picture companies. Later 
graphic arts work took him to Italy, Switzerland 
and Germany before he met and married Jean M: 
Farland, a Seattle, Wash., girl on the U.S. Embassy 
staff in Paris. Returning to the West Coast, the 
couple settled in the San Francisco Bay area. His 
award-winning work in the field of advertising has 
been shown in the Art Director's Exhibitions in 
New York, Detroit, and San Francisco. They cur 
rently reside in Sausalito. 


LARGEST AWARD FOR AMERICAN POETS: 
Jesse Stuart, poet of the Kentucky mountains, has 
won the 1961 $5,000 Award of the Academy of 
American Poets for distinguished poetic achieve 
ment. Mr. Stuart's best-known books of poetry arc 
Man with a Bull-Tongue Plow, Album of Destiny 
and Kentucky 1s My Home. (See review of Stuart 
bibliography on p. 656.) 


WNBA HONORS ELEANOR ROOSEVELT: Mrs 
Eleanor Roosevelt is recipient of the 21st Constance 
Lindsay Skinner Award. The award, presented an 
nually by the Women’s National Book Association 
goes t© a woman resident of the United States 
deriving part of her income from books, who, in 
the opinion of the award committee, has done 
meritorious work 





A new spray' cleaner 
for plastic binders 
$1.75 


FOB LOS ANGELES 


MARAODOR 


1722 GLENDALE BOULEVARD, 


CORPORATI 
LOS ANGELES 26, CALIFORNIA 


16 OZ. CAN 


BY THE MAKERS OF 
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New Books 
for’ Teen-agers 


A SPECIAL EDITION FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 
THE RIVERS RAN EAST 


LEONARD CLARK 


This is a breathtaking, first-hand account of 
Leonard Ciark’s discovery of the Seven Lost 
Cities of Gold. It is the fantastic, almost un- 
believable story of an American explorer who 
set out, with one companion and almost no 
equipment, to search for the legendary golden 
treasure of the Incas— buried for centuries in the 
mysterious and dangerous jungles of the Amazon. 
Saturday Review: “‘...in every way a superior 
book, as valuable for its factual data... as for 
its power to communicate the thrill of the un- 
known.” Jacket by Lynd Ward, maps and 
photographs. April, $3.50 


BRIGHT RED RIBBON 


MARJORY HALL 

Shy, mousy-looking Beverly Harrington is un- 
happy with her present Girl Friday job at the 
shabby Pillow Press. A big cosmetics factory 


opens, bringing exciting people to town, among 
them handsome Andy Burke. Beverly lands a 
job there and, while learning the basic philos- 
ophy of the cosmetics industry, makes an excit- 
ing discovery about herself. April, $2.95 


SECRET OF THE RED GOURD 


LOIS SNELLING 


Kent Standish finds himself launched on a 
reporter's career his first night as bellboy at a 
summer resort. Deciphering a cryptic note, he 
follows up clues — to a red gourd rattle 
which once belonged to a Cherokee Indian. 
Many terrifying things happen before the secret 
of the red gourd is discovered. April, $2.95 


ZEBULON PIKE: Soldier and Explorer 


LEONARD WISBBERLEY 


Pike’s Peak is a monument to this brave and 
brilliant soldier and explorer who traced the 
Mississippi to its source and explored portions 
of the Louisiana Purchase. With a handful of 
men, he faced Indians, uncharted rivers, starva- 
tion, and freezing temperatures. This exciting 
biography is drawn from Pike’s own journals. 
Maps. April, $2.95 


MYSTERY CLOUDS THE CANYON 


ANNETTE TURNGREN 


Cindy Harrow first saw Spirit Lodge during a 
violent storm and vowed never to return. But 
her brother Tim was positive it held a clue to 
his roommate's mysterious disappearance and 
he returned. A toad-like man, an invalid, and 
a jolly bald-headed man supply clues which 
help Cindy solve this spine-tingling mystery. 
April, $2.95 


CHIP ON HIS SHOULDER 


JO SYKES 


Roark, a member of the Red Whistlers gang, 
is offered a chance to start a new life in Montana. 
At first he is skeptical and suspicious, but at 
the Stuarts’ ranch he soon identifies himself 
with a spirited pinto and determines to “break’’ 
the horse. Roark finally has the chip knocked 
off his shoulder, but he finds it has rewarding 
results. April, $2.95 


THAT SUMMER IN PARIS 


ROBIN GOTTLIEB 


Desperately wanting a summer in Paris, Amy 
Benton grudgingly agrees to her fashion-editor 
mother’s condition for the trip. She loves study- 
ing at the French Center and living with a 
French family. Although determined to form 
no romantic ties, she agrees to help Jacques 
learn English and enjoys sight-seeing with him. 
That summer happily opens up a new career 
for Amy. April, $2.95 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 


FUNK & WAGNALLS 


153 East 24th Street, New York 10 
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What every librarian 


Grosset & Dunlap’s 
. : 


More than 200 of the most widely 
accepted books for children of all ages are 
Grosset & Dunlap’s own original publications, 

pre-bound especially for library use 


To name a few. 


The Illustrated Treasury 
of Children’s Literature 


(a bestseller for 6 years) 


The Answer Book 
(N. Y. Times Book Review 
1959 and 1960 Bestseller lists) 


and Its Presidents 


(N. Y. Times Book Review 
1960 Bestseller list ) 


Dinosaurs and Other 
Prehistoric Animals 


(Winner of the 1960 Boys’ Clubs 
of America Award) 


Jokes, Riddles, 
Funny Stories 


(the unique library favorite ) 








Grosset’s Color-On-Cloth Library | 


Bindings are lithographed in four colors | 
directly on the cloth; they are as attractive 
to children as they are durable for librar- | 
ians. These library bindings encourage 
greater circulation for books that truly | 
deserve it. All are of pyroxylin-impreg- | 
nated cloth on heavy binder’s board. | 
Books are oversewn (the picture books are | 


| . 


in Paris 


=i 3 
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Grosset’s Color-on-Cieth bindings are remarkably 
clese te the original jackets in coler and art 








should know about > 


library pre-binds — 
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Library Editions for Spring 


Published for the first time 
Astrid Lindgren’s KATI BOOKS 


Berlitz Illustrated Language- 
Starters for Children 


(Librarians: Please take note of this new line.) 


By the author of the best selling Pippi Longstock- 
ing books. Kati and her roommate, Eva, are career 
girls whose jobs lead them on a series of exciting 
adventures in the capitals of Europe. Their stories 
are told with sophistication, humor and romantic 
interest. These books are perfect for girls ages 15 
and up. As an additional feature, each book con- 
tains 8 pages of charming full-color illustrations 
by Daniel Dupuy. 

January. Wet $2.90 List $3.87 
The first two titles: 


KATI IN ITALY KATI IN PARIS 


Created by the staff of the Berlitz Schools of 
Languages. Educators know that language-study 
should be started early. Any child who can read 
English can start to learn a foreign language with 
these widely-accepted books. Already available 
are The Three Bears and Little Red Riding Hood 
in French, Spanish, Italian, and German. Here are 
two new titles with more fairy tales for children 
who want to learn French or Spanish. 

Ages 7-12. March. Met $2.90 List $3.87 
Berlitz FRENCH for Children: 

CINDERELLA AND THE SLEEPING BEAUTY 
Berlitz SPANISH for Children: 


We-Were-There Books CINDERELLA AND THE SLEEPING BEAUTY 


Exciting history-as-it-happened reading for ages 
9-14. 32 titles already in print. 

Two new titles: Net $2.60 List $3.47 
(#33) WE WERE THERE WITH THE 





...and one reprint line 


Le Grand’s AUGUSTUS BOOKS 


LAFAYETTE ESCADRILLE February 
(#34) WE WERE THERE AT THE 
BATTLE OF THE BULGE March 


How and Why Wonder Books 


A runaway success. Here are editions of popular 
illustrated books that answer the questions com- 
monly asked by children on the subjects of sci- 
ence, nature and history. 18 titles already in print. 
8%” x 11”. Ages 7-12. 

6 new titles: February. Met $2.08 List $2.77 
The How and Why Wonder Book of: 
THE HUMAN BODY «+ THE MICROSCOPE 
SEA SHELLS e THE CIVIL WAR 
ATOMIC ENERGY © MATHEMATICS 


Good, humorous, fast-paced and rich in the ways 
of river-boat life; popular with librarians, parents 
and the children themselves. There are now 8 
Augustus books in Grosset’s library editions. 
Ages 8-12. January. Met $2.38 List $3.17 
Two new titles: 

(#7) AUGUSTUS SAVES A SHIP 

(#8) AUGUSTUS HITS THE ROAD 





Send for free brochure that describes all of 
Grosset’s Color-on-Cloth Library Bindings. 


. librory & School Depertment, 
( j GROSSET & DUNLAP, INC., 
1107 Breadway, New York 10, N. Y. 








Letters 


The Unexamined Fetish 

HE BATTLE OF THE BOOKS between an- 

cient and modern titles was long ago. 
The feature event in many public libraries 
today pits fiction against nonfiction. Referee 
ing the circulation knockdowns in these inky 
arenas, the librarian applauds only when non- 
fiction comes out ahead. 

One library extension program limits adult 
buying to nonfiction, winning the bout by 
default. Where could this program, most 
concerned about current “great decisions’ in 
the world, find a more provocative book 
about America’s position overseas than The 
Ugly American? Burdick and Lederer must 
have considered the fictional form they chose 
better than straight reporting, or analysis 
with graphs 4 /a social scientists, for securing 
the understanding they wanted. (See p. 658.) 

The nonfiction fetish haunts our libraries 
and confronts the reader of annual reports, 
studies of reading habits, and surveys, in the 
bland assumption that public libraries can 
congratulate themselves when and where cir 
culation of nonfiction tops fiction. 

One maker of nineteenth-cent»ry thought 
observed that whoever wanted to know 
France as it was earlier in his century should 
read Balzac. Among current novels, and 
more modestly to be sure, can't this be said 
for Italy of The Leopard? Should the library 
prefer Jack Paar’s 1 Kid You Not to Ruth 
Stephan’s My Crown, My Love because the 
first can be classified as nonfiction? The ways 
in which biographies and novels shade into 
one another make the mind boggle at some 
of the consequences of contemporary discri 
mination. 

To continue; is it better to have readers for 
How I Made $2,000,000 in the Stock Market 
than To Kill a Mockingbird or The Last of 
the Just? The unexamined fetish is not worth 
keeping. 

Behind the fetish of nonfiction as a good 
in itself we may discern the kowtowing of 
the humanities today to ‘‘social science.’ The 
latter's procedures have been taken over as 
protective coloration to lend respectability to 
imaginative writing. It's the fashion. 

The stimulus to imagination is the greatest 
single value the public library can hold for 
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its readers. The truly imaginative book, fic- 
tion or nonfiction, provides a deep implica- 
tive awareness; this, and not another stop on 
the informational beltline, not just another 
contribution to the ‘epidermal sense of life, 
makes the unique function of the public li- 
brary. And within a culture given to frag- 
mentation, the profound novels still suggest 
possibilities for an integrated vision of life 
Ray SMITH 
Director, Public Library 
Mason City, lowa 
British Efficiency 
M®* GRIFF L. JONES'’s article (WLB Febru 
ary, 1961) on the Bodleian Library 
gives the American reader a good insight 
into this venerable institution, but I must 
take up arms when he says that it took four 
hours to get two recently published periodi- 
cals, “and this is typical of the standard of 
British efficiency.” 

As a Britisher, a former member of the 
Cambridge University Library, and a fre 
quent user of British libraries during the 
summer of 1960, I am unable to accept the 
generalization. Maybe the four-hour wait 
occurred at the Bodleian, maybe it can occur 
at the British Museum (and on this score a 
wait will occur in any large library anywhere 
in the world—sometimes). But at the Cam- 
bridge University Library, where there are 
open shelves to be sure, a wait of 5 minutes 
would have been usual, and at public libraries 
and similar institutions this would also be 
true, 

Please tell us, Mr. Jones, the names of 
other libraries where you had to wait four 
hours for a current periodical! 

P. W. Fitsy 

Assistant Director 

Peabody Institute Library 

Baltimore, Maryland 
Overdue Respite 
M” WE HAVE a long-deserved respite 

before any other library public relations 

officers send out releases concerning the re- 
turn of long overdue books? The most recent 
one I read was an Associated Press article 
concerning a book that was due in 1879. It 
will not surprise me if I read next week about 
a book being returned that was borrowed 
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Newest volume! 


Vol. 24 SERMONS ON THE GOSPEL OF ST. JOHN 


(Chaps. 14-17) Few sections of the New Testament are more profound 
than the closing discourses of Jesus found in John 14-17, tender in tone 
and deep in religious insight and theological perception. Martin Luther 
in his commentary on these chapters has illumined the text as few exposi- 
tors have, before or since. He describes the coming of the promised Spirit 
on the church, analyzes the difficulties of faith, and comments upon the 
state of the world and the church in his time. 


“Contains a wealth of sermonic illustration for the preacher and a mine 
of information for the student.” — The Living Church. 


$6.00 


Publication date, April 17, 1961 


Advertising in 15 religious magazines—dealer circular. 


MUHLENBERG PRESS * CONCORDIA PUBLISHING HOUSE 
Philadelphia St. Louis 


PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED 


Selected Commentaries on the Psalms (complete) Volumes 12, 13 
and each $5.00 


Career of the Reformer (to comprise 4 volumes) Volumes 31, 32, 34 
each $5.00 


Commentary on St. John’s Gospel (to comprise 3 volumes) Volumes 
22 and 23 each $6.00 


Lectures on Genesis (to comprise 8 volumes) Volume I $5.00 


Volume 2 $6.00 


Sermon on the Mount and the Magnificat (single volume) Volume 21 
$4.50 


Word and Sacrament (to comprise 4 volumes) Volume 35 $5.00 

Volume 36 $5.00 
Church and Ministry (to comprise 3 volumes) Volume 40 $5.00 
Luther's Sermons (to comprise 2 volumes) Volume 51 $5.00 
Lectures on Deuteronomy (single volume) Volume 9 $6.00 


Luther the Expositor (companion to first 30 volumes) $4.00 











THOUGHTS ON 
PROBLEMS 


Today 's BY AUTHORITIES 


Valuable Reference Material 
—Complete Text of Speeches 


Indexed in Readers’ Guide to Periodical 
Literature since 1935 


First 25 Volumes 
MICROFILM EDITION $90 


VITAL SPEECHES OF THE DAY 
35 W. 42 St., New York 36, N. Y. 


$7.00 « year $13.00 two years 
Issued semi-monthly 








RECORD ALBUM 
LIBRARY UNIT 


SAVES “ SPACE 
OF AVERAGE 2B = BROWSER 
Holds 300 12” LP's 
in less than 4 sq. ft. 
New ‘Quick. See display and 
browser cabinets are equipped 
with four noiseless roll-out files 
for front-view, flip-through se 
lection Sturdy const ruction 
fine-fleck brown tone finish 
Back-to-back as modular aisle 
units or singly against wall. 44” 
high, 30” ~—s wide, 186” deep 


Order direct 


KERSTING MFG. CO. 
504 8. Date. Alhambra, Calif 


GUIDE TO POPULAR JU. S. 
GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


An annotated guide to popular books and 
pamphlets on hundreds of subjects, serials and 
periodicals, maps and charts, paintings and 
engravings, and phonograph records. 








A “must” for all libraries from high school 
to large public and university libraries. 

Only $7.50 a copy (20% discount for cash 
orders). 


DOCUMENTS INDEX 
Box 453 Dept. W = Arlington 10, Virginia 








1961 


AWARD 
WINNER 


One of the outstanding books 

of the year! “RED MAN 

WHITE MAN, AFRICAN 

. CHIEF 
BROTHERHOOD AWARD OF 
SPECIAL RECOGNITION. By 
Marguerite Rush Lerner. The 

of skin color. For ages 8-12 
Reintorced $2.7 


MEDICAL BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 
904 Upper Midwest Bide 
Minneapolis |, Minnesota 
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has just won the 1961 | 











| 


from the Peterborough, N.H., Public Library 
on opening day sometime in 1833, or better 
yet, one that was overdue from the Library 
Company of Philadelphia since the 1730's. 
This business has infinite possibilities. 
Ropert VAN BENTHUYSEN 
Associate Librarian 
Monmouth College 
West Long Branch, New Jerse) 


Soup and Controversy 
A PARENTHETICAL REMARK in John Neu- 
field's letter in the January issue about 
the “Old Librarian's Almanack’ made me 
think he should know that the weekly library 
column flourishes here in Southbridge 
(Alas, a weekly newspaper column in 
librarianship could probably happen only in 
Boston.”’) 

Our column has appeared each Saturday on 
the editorial page of the local paper, with 
only two misses in over five years. I talk 
about books, libraries and the people who 
use them. No book reviews. It has aroused 
violent controversy, inspired a damning letter 
to the editor, phone calls to my home Satur- 
day night (appreciative and otherwise), and 
gifts of Greek soup, Polish pastries, and 
French meat pies. 

I do certainly urge other libraries to use 
this most valuable method of maintaining a 
stimulating relationship with the public. 

You may have gathered that we are nothing 
like the traditional idea of Boston, even 
though we are separated by only sixty miles 
Several foreign and fiery cultures dominate 
the Yankee minority. Working here is re 
warding and exasperating. 

Mary ANNA TIEN 
Librarian 
Jacob Edwards Memorial Library 
Southbridge, Massachusetts 


The Feel of a Book 


A PRAYER USED at our Thanksgiving din- 
ner ended with the words: “. . . and 
make us grateful for those things which we 


| take for granted.’ Perhaps librarians, most 


| 


| 
| 
' 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| of all, need more vignettes like the one by 


Thomas J. Ruggerello, “The Feel of a Book,’ 
in your January issue (page 380). Please give 
us more of this kind of writing. Clarence Day 
reminded us that “The world of books is the 
most remarkable creation of man,” but it 
takes men like Ruggerello to appreciate what 
he was saying. H. Vait DBEALE 
Director of Libraries 
Beloit College 
Beloit, Wisconsin 


(Continued on page 618) 
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SPRING MACIC! 


Toad is back! 


performing horrendous deeds in 


MRS. COVERLET’S 


MAGICIANS, by Mary Nash 
who wrote about him and the other 
amazing Persever children in the 


tremendously popular 





While Mrs. Coverlet Was Away— 


the new one also illustrated by a 





u 


Garrett Price. March 22. 10 up. $3.25 a > » 


a > 


Also Magical for Spring Reading from LITTLE, BROWN 


THE THREE-IN-ONE PRINCE 

By Elizabeth Johnson, author of 

The Little Knight. Mustrated by Ronni Solbert. 
Feb. 8. 7-11. $2.75 


THE MAILBOX TRICK 

By Scott Corbett, author of The Lemonade 
Trick. Mlustrated by Paul Galdone. 

An Atlantic Book. Feb. 9. 8-12. $2.95 


WHAT IS FOR MY BIRTHDAY? 

By Isabel and Frederick Eberstadt. 
Drawings by Leonard Weisgard. Authors 
and illustrator of two earlier “Tuffy” books. 
Feb. 13. 4 up. $2.75 


JOEY GETS THE GOLF BUG 

By James W. Sherman. Drawings by 
Frank Nicholas. The fun of being a good 
golf caddy. March 6. 8-12. $2.95 


BOY OVERBOARD! 

By Capt. George H. Grant. Drawings by 
Peter Spier. True sea adventure. 

March 7. 10 up. $3.00 


WILD ANIMAL MAN 

By Damoo Dhotre, told to Richard Taplinger, 
co-author of Circus Doctor. 25 photos. 
March 21. 12 up. $3.50 

THE BIRTH OF A LINER 

By Walter Buehr. Drawings by the author 
From dry dock to maiden voyage. 

March 22. 12 up. $3.00 

LITTLE LONE COYOTE 

By Wilma Pitchford Hays, with drawings by 
Wesley Dennis. Author and illustrator of 
The Little Horse that Raced a Train. 

April 3. 6-8. $2.75 

PATRICK HENRY, 

FiREBRAND OF THE REVOLUTION 

By Nardi Reeder Campion. Illustrated by 
Victor Mays. A great Virginian’s valiant life 
April 5. 12 up. $3.75 

LOUIS AGASSIZ, 

ApveNTurRous SCIENTIST 

By Louise Hall Tharp. Illustrated by 
Rafaello Busoni. An expert biographer 
re-creates a great naturalist. 

April 18. 12 up. $3.75 


THE WING ON A FLEA. By Ed Emberley, with drawings throughout by the author 
A book about shapes: triangles, rectangles, circles. April 20. 4 up. $2.95 


Ask your supplier to show them to you 
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Service to Iowa Blind 


I* THE JANUARY 1961 BULLETIN the excel- 
lent article entitled “Sources of Reading 
Materials for the Blind’’ by Mary E. Fitz- 
gerald lists the source of service for the blind 
of Iowa incorrectly. This article must have 
been written some time ago* for, of course, 
Miss Fitzgerald knows very well that the 
blind of Iowa are now served by the Library 
of the Iowa State Commission for the Blind 
uader the direction of Kenneth Jernigan. 
Tae fowa Library is the 31st and the new- 
est uf the Federal Regional Libraries for the 
Blind. We began service July 1, 1960, and 
have already sent out almost 19,000 Talking 
Books and Braille books in Iowa, as well! as 
quite a number of special requests to blind 
borrowers in other states. “The library is 
located with the other departments of the 
Iowa State Commission for the Blind in an 
old YMCA building which is being re- 
modeled. 
( Mrs.) FLORENCE GRANNIS 

Librarian 

lowa State Commission for the Blind 

Des Moines 9, lowa 


* It was. EDITOR. 


Ernest Haycox Materials 


HE PERSONAL LIBRARY of Oregor. author 

Ernest Haycox, whose death in 1950 
closed a successful career as a chronicler of 
western stories, has been given to the Uni- 
versity of Oregon Library by his widow, now 
a resident of La Jolla, California. 

The collection, housed in a special room at 
the library, consists of a large number of 
Haycox’s books accumulated over a 25-year 
period as background and reference material 
for his writings. It also includes a number 
of early maps, some original manuscripts and 
letters, a number of published diaries and 
journals of early settlers, missionaries and 
MITTEN’S DISPLAY LETTERS explorers, and complete collections of several 
| 39 West 60th St., N.Y. 23, N.Y. | | historical societies. The American Revolution 

or Mitten Bldg., Redlands, California and Civil War periods and a number of regi- 
| | mental histories, as well as materials on the 
| development of the West are represented. 
! The University Library is interested in 
EE OE PO ee TOO | | Haycox materials, especially letters. Write to 
{ 
| 
f 





Please send me free Sampler Kit of Mitten's Letters, 
also complete data and prices on low budget Display- 
Sign Master Kit “71.” 


the University Librarian, Eugene, Oregon. 
Cart W. HINtTz 
University Librarian 
University of Oregon 
Eugene, Oregon 


AOORESS 
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Recommended Junior Books 








THE HORSE TALKER 

by J. R. Williams 

“consistently intense in mood and char- 

acter portrayal, this Indian western is con- 

siderably more rounded than many books 

set in the period...” — Virginia Kirkus 
Ages 12-16 $3.00 


THE MARCH OF TRADE 
by Frank Jupo 


The story of world trade and its develop- 
ment. “... Recommended for all elemen- 
tary school libraries and public libraries 
who need up-to-date material '—Junior 
Libraries Written and illustrated by the 
author Ages 8-12 $2.95 


BEAVER BUSINESS 
by Glen Rounds 


“One need not be an ardent naturalist to 
relish this delightful almanac on the life 
of a group of beavers... this is a tasteful 


and thoroughly engaging work.’ — Virginia 
Kirkus Written and illustrated by the 
author Ages 10 up = $3.00 


BLACK ELEPHANT 

by Virginia F. Voight 

: this well written story lends an in- 

teresting perspective to the circus life of 

the last century, to life in rural New 

England — Virginia Kirkus 

Illustrated by William A. McCaffrey 
Ages 8-12 $2.95 


SPACE SATELLITE 
—New Third Edition 
by Lee Beeland and Robert W ells 


A compact, lucid explanation; excel- 
lent diagrams and dramatic drawings, some 
in color.” — A.L.A. Booklist Illustrated 
by Jack Coggins Ages 10 up $2.95 





THE MAN WHO WAS 
DON QUIXOTE 
by Rafaello Busoni 


... a8 exciting as any adventure tale. The 
many excellent action drawings are an in- 
tegral part of the book.”—A.L.A. Booklist 
Written and illustrated by the author 

Ages 12-16 $3'95 


NEW TALL TALES OF 
PECOS BILL 
by Harold W. Felton 


aptly recounted in the robust, straight- 
faced manner of the tall tale.’— A.LA. 
Booklist Illustrated by William Moyers 
Ages 10-14 $2.95 


THE ADVENTURE OF 
LIGHT by Frank Jupo 


“The history of lighting . . . clearly pre- 
sented in a readable style and attractive 
format ALA. Booklist Written and 


illustrated by the author 
Ages 8-12 $2.95 


HIGHWAYS TO 
TOMORROW 
by Bill and Sue Severn 


skillfully and vividly contrasts auto- 
mobile travel of yesterday, today, and to- 
morrow Library Journal Illustrated 
by Henry Billings Ages 10-14 $2.95 


MESSAGES, MEN AND 
MILES by Robert Wells 


“A graphic discussion of electronic com- 
munications uses of the telephone, tele- 
graph, radio, television, and radar."—A.L.A 
Booklist Illustrated by Frank Nicholas 

Ages 10 up = $2.95 


P-H 
Junior 
Books 


All Cloth Bound 





Complete catalog and approval copies available from: 
Prentice-Hall, inc. « Library Service Dept. 
P.O. Box 500 — Englewood Clifis, N. J. 
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...there IS a difference 
in multiple copy 
book order forms...! 


Plain or imprinted with your library's 

name ond address on all copies. 

Ist Copy — White — Original for Dealer. 

2nd Copy — Bive — Duplicate for Dealer. 

3rd Copy — Yellow — Library of Congress or Wil- 

son Card Order Slip. 
4th Copy — Pink — Extra Copy for Library Work 
Slip or Dealer Use. 

5th Copy — Green — For Library Use. 

6th Copy — Yellow — Card Stock for Temporary 
Catalog Card. Punched for Guide Rod. 


PLUS 4 UP =e] 


Type up FOUR different 
orders with ONE 
insertion. The time saved 
increases and speeds 
production. The Bro-Dart 
Multiple Copy Book Order 
Form is the most 
economical 
form available. 

WRITE FOR 


LITERATURE 
AND SAMPLES 


Dept. 250D. 56 Earl St., Nework 8, N. J. 
1888 So. Sepulveda Bivd., Los Angeles 25, Cal. 
Bro-Dart Industries (Canada) Ltd., 
909 Pape Ave., Toronto 6, Ontario 
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saseeeeeseuause 
meetings 
courses 
associations 
eteetera 


ALA: The Newbery-Caldecote Awards 
will be held in the Rainbow Room of the Pick 
Carter Hotel Tuesday, July 11, at 7:30 p.m. during 
the Cleveland Conference of the American Library 
Association, Reservations should be made by writ 
ing Adeline Corrigan, Cleveland Public Library 
Cleveland 14, Ohio. Tickets are $7.50 per person 


Banquet 


THE GRADUATE LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO announces a special 
program for secondary school librarians, to begin 
in the fall of 1961. The program, planned in co 
operation with the Graduate School of Education 
will provide opportunity for a selected number of 
library school students to enroll as part of their 
regular course work in a special seminar in educa 
tion (covering one third of the class load for at 
least two quarters). The seminar is part of the new 
program in the Graduate School of Education which 
leads to the degree of Master of Arts in Teaching 

The seminar is designed to initiate active student 
inquiries into the implications for education of 
philosophy, psychology, sociology, curriculum the 
ory, and research on teaching and learning. Fun 
tioning as an instructional team, the students in the 
seminar will have opportunities to observe and 
analyze the teaching-learning process as it ts Car 
ried on in the classes and in the library of the Uni 
versity High School. The seminar will thus provide 
both the prospective teacher and the prospective 
librarian with an opportunity to experience the 
heightened effectiveness of a teaching program 
based on their working together 

Those interested are urged to make application 
as early as possible. For further information, write 
to The Dean, Graduate Library School, University 
of Chicago, Chicago 37, Ill 


EUROPEAN STUDY COURSE: The State Univer 
sity of New York in cooperation with The Experi 
ment in International Living this summer is spon 
soring a two-month foreign study course in Com 
parative Library Education. The itinerary includes 
visits to libraries and historic places in England 
France, Germany, Switzerland, and Italy 

The Study-Live Abroad Program includes a three 
week home stay in London. Departure will be by 
ship from Montreal on July 2nd; return by plane 
from Paris Sept. Ist. Seminar will be limited to 15 
participants 

Additional information and a descriptive bro 
chure may be obtained by writing the group leader 
Dr. Leslie Poste, Division of Library Education 
State University College of Education, Geneseo 
N.Y 


(Continued on page 622) 
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Rainbow 
Classics 
Co 


“Beautiful books with 


2 ” 
outstanding illustrations. 
__. CHICAGO TRIBL NE 


@ Sturdily bound in cloth 


@ Clearly printed on quality 
paper 
@ Jackets and many pictures 
in full color 

amous 
@ Illustrated by such a 
artists as Roger Duvoisin, 
Hilda van Stockum, 
Leonard Weisgard 


@ Every story complete and 
unabridged 


e books in 


The forty handsom ee 


this series contain t Se ee 
children’s literature fron 
Twain, Lewis Carro , oR 
ert Louis Stevenson, Le - 
May Alcott, and many 0 


favorite authors. 


$2.50 each 


send for FREE 
PORTFOLIO S 
typical fall-coise 
illustrations . - :P t 
circular reap 
all 40 titles in i 
RAINBOW CLA: 
SICS series. 











RAINBOW 
BOOKS 


A distinguished series of big, beautiful 
books planned as stimulating introduc- 
tions to broad areas of knowledge. Each 
book is written by an Outstanding author- 
ity in the field and lavishly illustrated in 
full color and black and white by well- 
known artists. 


® Handsome cloth binding 
© Large, easy-to-read type 
© Big 84%4"x 11” Page size @ $4.95 each 


PEOPLE AND PLACES by Margaret 
Mead. Illustrated by W. T. Mars and 
Jan Fairservis, and with Photographs. 
210 illustrations, 70 in color. 320 pages. 
Ages 12 up. 
EXPLORING SCIENCE by Jonathan 
N. Leonard. Iluctrated by Louis Dar- 
ling and I. N. Steinberg. 140 illustra- 
tions, over 70 in color. 320 Pages. 
Ages 10 up 
The Rainbow Book of AMERICAN 
FOLK TALES AND LEGENDS by 
Maria Leach. Illustrated by Marc 
Simont. More than 120 illustrations, 
over 60 in color. 320 Pages. Ages 10 up. 


The Rainbow Book of NATURE by 
Donald Culross Peattie. Illustrated by 
Rudolf Freund. Over 230 illustrations, 
more than 50 in color. 320 Pages. 
Ages 8 up. 
The Rainbow Book of BIBLE STO. 
RIES by J. Harold Gwynne, D.D. 
Illustrated by Steele Savage. Over 100 
illustrations, 31 Pages in color. 320 
Pages. Ages 10 up. 


The Rainbow Book of ART by Thomas 
Craven. Almost 400 illustrations, 32 
full-color plates, 256 Pages. Ages 10 up. 


The Rainbow Book of AMERICAN 
HISTORY by Earl Schenck Miers. 
Illustrated by James Daugherty. More 
than 200 color illustrations. 320 Pages. 

Ages 10 up. 

And for young readers, 

THE RAINBOW DICTIONARY ed. 
ited by Wendell W Wright. Illustrated 
by Joseph Low Over 1,100 color Pic- 
tures. 434 pages. Ages 5 up. 


Send for descriptive circular 


N. Y. Office: 119 West 57th S..cet, Mew York 19 
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The Library School 
University of Minnesota 
announces a conference for 
librarians, teachers, and historians on 


HISTORY BOOKS FOR CHIL. 
DREN AND YOUNG PEOPLE 


Directed by A. Patricia Zimmerman 
Saturday, April 15, 1961 


The $5 registration includes luncheon 
Write: HISTORY BOOKS 


Center for Continuation Study 
University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 











7 





This sword is the symbol of the 
American Cancer Society. It is 
called the “Sword of Hope.” 

Grab hold! Every dollar you give 
brings new hope to cancer research. 
Fight cancer with a checkup and a 
check to CANCER, c/o your post office, 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 





(Continued from page 620) 


MICHIGAN: The first joint conference of the 
Michigan Association of School Librarians and the 
School and Children’s Section of the Michigan Li- 
brary Association will be held in Ann Arbor at the 
Michigan Union on April 21 and 22 


ROSENBACH LECTURES: The University of 
Pennsylvania announces the appointment of Dr. 
Archer Taylor, Emeritus Professor of German at the 
University of California, as the A.S.W. Rosen- 
bach fellow in bibliography for the current year 
Dr. Taylor, bibliographer, literary historian, au- 
thority on folklore, printing, and the history of the 
book, will deliver three lectures on the History of 
Subject Indexes on April 6, 13, and 20 at the 
University of Pennsylvania. The titles of the three 
lectures are (1) Subject Indexes Before the Renais- 
sance; (2) The Golden Age of Subject Indexes in 
the 17th Century; and (3) Modern Subject Indexes 


HISTORY BOOKS FOR CHILDREN AND 
YOUNG PEOPLE wil! be the subject of a one-day 
conference on April 15 at the University of Minne- 
sota. The conference, to be conducted by the Li- 
brary School and the Center for Continuation Study 
is open to librarians, teachers and historians, and 
will consider the recording of history, the book 
needs of the teacher of history, and the availability 
of recorded history for children and young peopl 
Write for information to: Director, Center for 
Continuation Study, University of Minnesota, Min 
neapolis 14 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN Department of Li- 
brary Science: In addition to the regular six. and 
eight-week courses, the University will offer two in- 
tensive courses and a special workshop during the 
summer session: 

Documents of Internationa] Organizations will 
be conducted by the UN Library's Deputy Director 
Joseph Groesbeck, from June 26-July 14. 

The other intensive course, Section 2—Bibliog- 
raphy of the Humanities—to be conducted by As 
sistant Michigan State Librarian Charles L. Hig 
gins, will be offered July 17-Aug. 4. 

The ninth angual School Library Workshop will 
be held Aug. 7-18 in the library of the University 
High School. Number of participants will be 
limited. For details, write to: Department of Li- 
brary Science, 309 General Library, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor 


WORK SIMPLIFICATION IN LIBRARIES wil! be 
the theme of a summer course (LS 701) sponsored 
jointly by the University of Hawaii and the Hawaii 
Library Association, at the University of Hawaii in 
Honolulu, July 24-Aug. 25. This is not part of the 
regular program of education for school librarians 
at the University and will be in addition to two 
undergraduate courses—The Library in Teaching, 
and Reference Materials—offered during the regu- 
lar summer term from June 26 to Aug. 4 

There may be opportunity for enrollment of a few 
mainland librarians. Registration will involve ap- 
plication for admission to the Graduate Schoo! and 
furnishing a transcript as evidence of graduate status 
before June 1. 

Write for application blank and further informa- 
tion to Miss Priscilla Lantz, Assistant Professor of 
Education, University of Hawaii, Honolulu 14. 
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Francoise 


* THE BIG RAIN 


As the little river rises in the big rain, 
Jeanne-Marie leads Grandmother and the 
animals to safety in this new and exciting 
adventure by Francoise. Illus. in 4 colors 
by the author. 


Ages 4-7 February: $2.95 


Marion Renick 


* BOY AT BAT 


A small boy and his dog make their first 
plunge into the neighborhood baseball 
game, where they create World Series ex- 
citement and quite a few crises including 
firemen to the rescue before the day ends. 
A happy story with lively illustrations. 
Illus. in 4 colors by Paul Galdone. 

Ages 5-9 April $2.95 


Alice E. Goudey 


* THE DAY WE SAW 
THE SUN COME UP 


A beautiful picture book by the author and 
artist of Houses From THe SEA captures 
the child’s wonder and joy in the world 
around him. Illus. in 4 colors by Adrienne 
Adams. 

Ages 5-9 April $2.95 


® Scribner Durable Binding 








Hildegard Woodward 


* THE HOUSE ON 
GRANDFATHER'S HILL 
This story of a house being built and the 
huge machines that help will delight boys 
and girls. Illus. in 4 colors by the author. 
February $2.95 


Ages 5-9 


Harold L. Peterson 


°° A HISTORY OF FIREARMS 


Fascinating, authoritative text and de- 
tailed drawings chart the development of 
the gun from its beginning to the present 
day. In 2 colors, illustrated by Daniel D. 
Feaser. 

Ages 10 and up May $3.50 








NOTE: We are reissuing in April PANUCK, Eskimo Sled Dog and ON ARCTIC ICE, 
written and illustrated in black and white by Frederick Machetanz. 


Ages 6-10 $2.50 each 











, CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


Order Dept.: Vreeland Avenue, Totowa, New Jersey 
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the new 1961 Compton’s 
Pictured Encyclopedia 


| 827 New Pages Added 
1060 Articles Added, Rewritten, Revised 


ES ik 


One of the 542 illustrations in Aerospace 


38 NEW ARTICLES 1169 poges) IN AEROSPACE 


Aerospace Airplane Flight Theory Aviation Navigation 

Aerospace Careers Airplane History Aviation Regulation 

Aerospace Fuels Airplane Instruments Balloon 

Aerospace Industry Airplane Models Civil Air Patrol 

Aerospace Medicine Airplane Pilot and Crew Glider 

Aerospace Research Airplane Power Plants Guided Missiles 
and Development Airplane Propeller Helicopter 

Air Force Academy Airplane Safety Jet Propulsion 

Air Force, U.S. Airports Parachute 

Airlines Air Traffic Control Rockets 

Airplane Autogiro Sailplane 

Airplane Airframe Aviation Space Travel 

Airplane Flight Controls Aviation Meteorology Wind Tunnel 


Compton's Picturep ENcYCLopPEDIA 
F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY « 1000 NORTH DEARBORN ST. * CHICAGO 10, ILL. 
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THE LIBRARIAN 
AND 
TITLE fll 


By Ilo Remer, 


Research Assistant, 
Science, Mathematics, 
and Foreign Language 
Section, U.S. Office 
of Education 


3raae 


Books and chart j for seventh ¢ 
California 


s+ Bret Hart 


Hayward 


For one reason or another, school librarians have not profited as much as they could 
from Title Ill of the National Defense Education Act. In some cases, we suspect, 
they have simply not realized how much it could mean to them in terms of books 
and equipment. That is why we askec Miss Remer to prepare this very thorough 
reintroduction to the provisions of Title Ill. It might usefully be studied in relation 
to AASL's Standards For Schoo! Library Programs. Amendments to NDEA, and its 
extension for a further five years, will probably be considered in the current session 
of Congress. Relevant developments will, of course, be reported in the BULLETIN 


MODERN LIBRARY PROGRAM is so much 

a part of the school program that it ts 
difficult to determine where one stops and the 
other begins. Operating as a reference ma- 
terials center, a library gives service through- 
out the school. Materials from its collections 
flow into classrooms and laboratories as they 
are needed. They are made available for 
reference and research in the library and 
for use at home. 

When the library functions as an instruc 
tional materials center, it is responsible for 
all types of media—books, encyclopedias, dic- 
tionaries, other reference books, magazines, 
newspapers, other printed materials, motion 
pictures, filmstrips, slides, picture collections, 
posters, diagrams, charts, maps, globes, re- 


'“The Effective Secondary-School Library.” Spe- 
ial issue, Bulletin of the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals, 43:1-190, Nov. 1959 
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cordings (both disk and tape), and three 
dimensional objects. Record players, tape re 
corders, projectors of all types, and other 
audio-visual equipment are made available 
for instructional use. Appropriate facilities 
for listening and viewing also form a part of 
the center for use of students and teachers 
Whether the library includes all types of 
materials or is limited to certain kinds, it can 
make a contribution to strengthening instruc 
tion in the three subject fields of Title Ill 

Under Title III of the National Defense 
Education Act of 1958, which is intended 
to strengthen instruction in science, mathe 
matics, and modern foreign languages, school 
libraries have opportunities to expand and 
diversify their collections in these helds. An 
examination of the provisions of the Title 
shows major implications for libraries and 
librarians 
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General Provisions of Title II” 


Inclusion of Title III in the National De- 
fense Education Act of 1958 was an out- 
growth of the hearings held by both House 
and Senate committees on education, which 
pointed up the need to strengthen instruction 
in science, mathematics, and modern foreign 
languages at both elementary and secondary 
levels. The Title provides payments to State 
educational agencies on a matching basis for: 


1) acquisition of laboratory and other spe- 
cial equipment, including audio-visual ma- 
terials and equipment and printed materials 
(other than textbooks), suitable for use in 
providing education in science, mathe- 
matics, and modern foreign languages in 
= elementary or secondary schools or 
»th; 


2) minor remodeling of the laboratory or 
other space used for such materials or 
equipment; 

3) expanding or improving State super- 
visory or related services in the fields of 
science, mathematics, and modern foreign 
languages. 


All three provisions apply to elementary 
and secondary schools. The term “secondary 
school” may include public junior colleges, 
if determined under State law to be a part of 
the State secondary school system. It should 
be remembered that all acquisition and minor 
remodeling must be accomplished under a 
project approved by the state educational 
agency. 


Definitions of Terms * 


Equipment’ ‘eligible for purchase through 
projects means fixed or movable articles, not 
an integral part of a building, which are par- 
ticularly appropriate for providing instruction 
in science, mathematics, or poe, a foreign 
languages, and which are to be used by teach- 
ers in teaching or by students in learning in 
such courses in an instructional situation in 
a classroom or laboratory in an elementary or 
secondary school. By definition in the Office 
of Education Regulations, “equipment” in- 
cludes “materials.” 

“Materials” means films, filmstrips, slides, 
tapes, disks, and recordings; books, pamphlets 
and periodicais for reference use (other than 
textbooks); and other printed materials, such 
as maps and charts, and pictures. As distin- 
guished from supplies, materials are items 
which with reasonable care and use may be 
expected to last for more than one year. 
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‘Textbook"’ means a book, workbook, or 
manual, a copy of which is expected to be 
available for the individual use of each pupil. 

To qualify under the program, both equip- 
ment and materials must relate directly to use 
in the classroom or the laboratory by students 
or by the teacher. Such basic audio-visual 
equipment as films, filmstrips, slides, or 
—- projectors, tape recorders, record 
players, and television receivers may be pur- 
chased if they are being acquired for use in 
one or more of the three subject fields covered 
by Title III, provided there is a program in 
existence which justifies their purchase, and 
if they are approved by the State educational 


agency. 


State Plans and Local Projects 


The States have developed and filed plans 
which describe their programs under Title III 
with the U.S. Commissioner of Education. 
In addition to complying with certain ad- 
ministrative and fiscal requirements, the Law 
required that the plans must contain prin- 
ciples for determining priorities to be used 
in the approval of local projects for the pur- 
chase of equipment and materials, and stand- 
ards for equipment (including printed and 
=iledeal materials) to be acquired under 
the program. The State educational agency 
may amend its plan and revise its standards 
as this may become necessary. 

Local educational agency projects are filed 
with, and approved or disapproved by the 
State agency, according to the priorities and 
standards set forth in the State plan. Addi- 
tional projects may be submitted at any time, 





* U.S. Department of Health, Education, and 

Welfare. Guide to the National Defence Education 
Act of 1958 by Theodora E. Carlson assisted by 
Catherine P. Williams. Rev. ed. Washington, 
United States Government Printing Office, 1959. 
p. 7-10. (OE-10000). 
The National Defense Education Act of 1958: A 
Summary and Analysis of the Act prepared by the 
Staff of the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare, United States Senate. Washington, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1958. p. 31-33. (Committee 
Print of the 85th Congress, 2d Session). 

* U.S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. Financial Assistance for Strengthening 
Science, Mathematics, and Modern Foreign Lan- 
guage Instruction, Regulations: Sections 301 
through 304 of Title Ill, Natic. al Defense Edu- 
cation Act of 1958. Washingtou, United States 
Government Printing Office, 1960. p. 1-3. (OE- 
22004) 

Amend ment to Section 141.11 of Regulations 
for the Administration of Section 301-304 of Title 
Il of the National Defense Education Act of 1958. 
Reprint from the Federal Register, 25:3257, Apr. 
15, 1960. 
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subject only to conditions set by State educa- 
tional agencies. 


Loans to nonprofit private schools are pro- 
vided for under Title III for the same pur- 
poses, except for expansion or improvement 
of supervisory or related services. Project 
applications of such schools are filed with 
the U.S. Commissioner of Education. Loans 
granted to carry them out are repayable with 
interest 


Implications for Librarians 


Projects to acquire printed and nonprinted 
materials and equipment in science, mathe- 
matics, and modern foreign languages, which 
may be housed in the school library, are 
clearly feasible. Here are opportunities for 
librarians to cooperate with teachers in initiat- 
ing projects which are designed to strengthen 
instruction in these three areas and which 
incidentally will eliminate gaps in library 
collections. 

In the first phase of operation under Title 
III, States gave high priority to acquisition 
of the more expensive science and foreign 
language laboratory equipment, and of gen- 
eral audio-visual equipment such as projectors 
and tape recorders. Many schools also pur- 
chased films, filmstrips, and recordings. In 
their narrative reports, many State supervisors 
reported the compilation and distribution of 
bibliographies of suggested materials, thus 
indicating their receptivity toward good proj- 
ects for acquisition of printed as well as non- 
printed materials and equipment 


Equipment and Materials Acquired 


Some types of materials and equipment 
e 


apply to the three subject fields—such as 
books, magazines, pamphlets, and other kinds 
of printed matter appropriate to the subject 
cad dade level; maps, charts, pictures, films, 
filmstrips, slides, recordings; and the equip- 
ment to use them effectively. Other types of 
materials and equipment are suited only to 
one or another of the subject fields. 


For Elementary School Science: Items of 
equipment frequently purchased by schools 
include dioramas, cycloramas, circuit boards, 
question and answer boards, kits (demonstra- 
tion, group, or individual), peg boards, 
models (mechanical, anatomical or struc- 
tural), measuring devices, and museum speci- 
mens. Some libraries circulate these acquisi- 
tions and store them when they are not in 
use. Central control facilitates more effective 
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use when equipment and materials serve 
several different classrooms. The library may 
also furnish space for exhibits. 


For Secondary School Science: Because 
each individual science classroom or labora- 
tory of a secondary school is likely to have 
its own equipment, projects at this level in 
which school libraries play a role will prob- 
ably be confined to the types of materials 
already mentioned as of use in more than 
one field, 


For Elementary School Mathematics: 
Some devices acquired for elementary mathe- 
matics projects included counting frames, 
abacuses (demonstration and individual), 
and other mechanical computing devices, peg 
boards, number scales, fraction boards and 
fractional cutouts; instruments for measuring 
time (clock face with adjustable hands), 
length, weight, and temperature (large ad- 
justable model thermometer); models illus- 
trating concepts of size and shape (solid and 
hollow objects in the shape of cubes, cylin 
ders, spheres, and cones); and other manipu- 
lative aids. Some schools in California have 
acquired mobile equipment to be used in 
connection with regular class instruction in 
elementary mathematics, similar to the science 
carts which can be loaded with the particular 
teaching materials and devices needed at the 
time, moved from one classroom to another, 
and housed in the school library when not 
in use, 


For Secondary School Mathematics: 
Secondary mathematics equipment is less 
often used in common by a number of class- 
rooms or laboratories than is the case at the 
elementary level. Each teacher may be pro- 
vided with a complete set of devices for in- 
structional purposes within the terms of the 
Act, which specifically allows equipment used 
in the classroom to improve his presentation 
Student equipment and materials, when re- 
quired by the school, are also eligible for 
acquisition, even though there be more than 
one of each item. These materials may be 
housed in the library when not in use. 

Computing devices headed the list of ac- 
quisitions reported by States for secondary 
school mathematics. Slide rules and calcula- 
tors were frequently mentioned, as were cali- 
pers and transits, and models of various 
kinds. However, reference books, periodicals, 
films, and filmstrips were commonly named 
by the States as having been acquired. 
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For FLES (Foreign Language in the 
Elementary School): Most of the FLES 
project acquisitions reported by the States 
were first for teacher use in presenting new 
material in the form of dialogs, and then 
later for use with the class in drills and vari- 
ations. Materials most often purchased were 
wall pictures, realia, recordings, films, film- 
strips, slides, and library books in the foreign 
languages being studied. 


For Secondary School Foreign Lan- 
guage: Projects reported by the States for 
secondary school foreign language programs 
were mostly for equipment, either as com- 
plete laboratories or as component parts to 
be installed in classrooms. Here the minor 
remodeling provision of the Title applied, 
to help provide proper facilities for using the 
new equipment. Although additional listen- 
ing stations or viewing rooms in the school 
library do not qualify under NDEA, the 
library may serve as a center for student use 
of modern foreign language recordings dur- 
ing free periods, The school library also may 
house and circulate tapes and disks for mod- 
ern foreign language laboratories. 


Role of the Librarian in Title III 


The librarian can play a variety of roles in 
formulating Title III projects. For teachers 
and officials seeking to acquire library ma- 
terials in mathematics, science, or modern 
foreign languages, the librarian should serve 
as consultant and resource person. Prerequi 
sites to assisting in the preparation of a 
project are three: 

1) familiarity with the general provisions 

of Title III; 

2) knowledge of the regulations and 

especially the definitions; and 

3) knowledge of the State plan, — 

larly its system of priorities and stand- 
ards for equipment and materials. 


Maintaining an up-to-date inventory of li- 
brary holdings in the three fields, keeping a 
file of current information, including the 
most recent catalogs and bibliographies of 
new materials, and preparing preliminary lists 
of contemplated new acquisitions, are three 
of the many functions he might perform in 
the role of consultant. 

On projects designed to correlate instruc- 
tion in science, mathematics, or modern for- 
eign languages with each other or with other 
subjects in the school, the librarian could be 
a key member of the group, ready to suggest 
relevant materials and devices. In building 
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up the kind of library considered not only 
desirable, but essential for the education of 
our youth today, the librarian will want to 
supply teachers with the professional tools 
mecessary for doing a better teaching job, 
even though such materials do not qualify 
for acquisition under the Act. 

As a part of their supervisory or related 
services, State supervisors of science, mathe- 
matics, or modern foreign language can estab- 
lish centers where teachers and principals may 
examine instructional materials 8 | equip 
ment, and from which they may borrow pro- 
fessional books and journals. Several State 
educational agencies have done so. School 
library supervisors and school librarians have 
often played a vital part in setting up such 
centers, and have also coordinated their 
efforts with State officials in other ways. 

Compilation and distribution of bibliogra- 
phies in the three subject fields is one activity 
commonly undertaken by most State adminis- 
trators. Exhibits of suitable materials, chosen 
with the help of librarians, often accompanied 
in-service demonstrations and workshops ar- 
ranged by State supervisors to help teachers 
improve their instruction. Some State school 
library supervisory positions are being sup- 
ported by NDEA funds under Title II on a 
matching basis for that portion of the services 
devoted to science, mathematics, and modern 
foreign languages. 

Plans of most State departments of educa- 
tion include encouragement of more science, 
mathematics, and foreign language projects 
for library reference materials. This declara- 
tion of purpose on their part should serve to 
encourage librarians to cooperate in working 
out sound and imaginative Title III projects 
in individual schools and school systems. 

(Continued) 


na French via a puppet show 


Hastinas High School, New York 
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TITLE tl 


A Select 
Bibliography 


Purchase Guide for Programs in Science, Mathe 
matics, Modern Foreign Languages prepared by 
the Council of Chief State School Officers with 
the assistance of Educational Facilities Labora 
tories, Inc. and others, Boston, Ginn and Co 
1959. 4336p. $3.95 

Detailed sections on equipment, guidelines for 
selection, and bibliographies — subdivided into 
the three fhelds and the two levels of each 


SCIENCE: 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THI 
OF SCIENCE. Science Book List 
Just published by the Association 
chusetts Ave., N.W., Washington 5, D.C. $1 

Annotated list to serve librarians as an a 
quisitions guide for elementary school science 


ADVANCEMENT 
for Children 
1515 Massa 


AND THE NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION 
The Traveling Elementary School Science Library 
by Hilary J. Deason with the assistance of Nancy 
C. Barrett and Stephen W. Fisher. Washington 
the Association, 1959, 47p. 2% 

Annotated list of printed elementary science 
materials 


Free and Inexpen 
Chri 
Sup 


BEUSCHLEIN, MURIEL, comp 
sive Teaching Aids for Science Education 
cago Schools Journal, 16:1-71, Oct. 1959 
plement, 25 

Subdivided into approximately 75 subjects, In 
cludes books, pamphlets, charts, kits, films, and 
himstrips 


A Bibliography of Reference Books for Elementary 
Science. Washington, National Science Teachers 
Association, 1960. 108p, $1.50 from the Asso 
iation, 1201 Sixteenth St., NW., Washington 6 
DC 


CALIFORNIA DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, Bi 
REAU OF ELEMENTARY Epucation. A Bihbliog 
raphy of Science Books for Elementary School 
Children prepared by Ester K. Nelson. Sacra 
mento, Calif., the Department, Sept. 1959. 115p 
(Bulletin of the California State Department of 
Education, Vol, 28, No. 5). 50c from the Bureau 
of Textbooks and Publications, California State 
Department of Education, Sacramento 

Annotated bibliography diviced into subjects 
living things, the earth, the universe, physical 
and chemical phenomena, people and events of 
science, and multiple topics 


Elementary School Science Bulletin. Published 8 
times a year, September through April, by th 
National Science Teachers Association. $1 a 
year 

ontains a section of book reviews 

ost materials, and 


Every issue 
information on new and low 
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bibliographies of articles in nontechnical maga 
zines and audio-visual aids such as films, film 
strips, and recordings 

THe Liprary oF SCIENCE, SCIENCE MATERIALS 


CENTER. Tested, Age-Graded Science Material 
r Young People from Pre-school through Higi 


School Age. New York, the Library, 59 Fourth 
Ave., New York 3, N.Y. 35p 
Includes descriptions and illustrations of kits 
and models, and lists of films, himstrips, and 
printed materials 
Opourn, E_tswortu S., and CHaArLes L. Kort 
scHe. Aids for Teaching Science: Books and 
Magazines for the Science Library, Washington 


U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Wel 
July 1959. 28p. (OE-29002) 


bibliography 


fare 
Annotated 
Science: Selected Busi 


Washington, U.S 
and Welfare 


Aids for Teaching 
ness-lIndustry Publications 
Department of Health, Education 
July 1959. Lip. (OE-29004) 


MATHEMATICS: 


HARDGROVE, CLARENCE I 
Instructional Materials 
of Teachers of Mathematics. Twenty-Fifth Y ear 
book: Instruction in Arithmetic. Washington 
the Council, 1960. p. 224-48, $4.50 

instructional materials 

with their sources 


and Mitton W. Becx 


for Secon 


and Ben A. SUELTZ 
In National Council! 


Suggested including 


hims and fhilmstrips 


KLUTTZ, MARGUERITE 
MANN. Devices, Techniques and Ideas 
dary School Mathematics Teachers, Washington 
U.S. Office of Education, May 1960. i2p. (OF 
29012) 

Annotated bibliography of outstanding mate 
rial in this subject held 


Laboratory Teaching in Mathematics In Na 
tional Council of Teachers of Mathematics 
Twenty-Second Yearbook: Emerging Practices in 
Mathematics Education. Washington, the Coun 
il, 1954. p. 101-70. Out of print 

Lists of minimum equipment fora mathemati 
laboratory; aids for junior and senior high school 
mathematics 


list for High School Librari« 

Norman, Okla., National High School and Junio: 
College Mathematics Club, 1959. Free for 
stamped self-addressed envelope from Mu Alpha 
Theta, Box 1155, The University of Oklahoma 


Mathematics Book 


Norman, Okla 

Six sets of books for libraries, with those erpx 
ially suitable for janitor high schools marked 
includes periodicals 
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NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF MATHE 
MATICS. Eighteenth Yearbook: Malti-sensory 
Aids in the Teaching of Mathematics. Washing- 
ton, the Council, 1945. 460p. $3. 

Most complete discussion available on teaching 
aids for mathematics 


A Guide to the Use and Procurement of 
Teaching Aids for Mathematics by Emil J. Berger 
and Donovan A. Johnson. Washington, the 
Council, 1959. 4ip. 75 

Items classified according to desirability, with 
maximum prices and sources of supply. Bibliog 
raphy of library and reference materials. Covers 
both elementary and secondary level, 


RBANCEK, JosePpH J., comp. “Mathematical 
Teaching Aids.” Chicago Schools Journal, 35:1 
80, Nov.-Dec, 1953, Jan.-Feb. 1954, Supplement 
Films and filmstrips by level and subject; 
mathematics manipulative devices by level from 
primary through junior college; annotated bibli 
ography by levels. Includes library books 


MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGE: 


ALpEN, DouGias W., ed. Materials List for Use 
by Teachers of Modern Foreign Languages pre 
pared by the Modern Language Association of 
America. New York, the Association, 1959. 85p 
50c from the Foreign Language Program R« 
search Center, 70 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N.Y 
Revision in progress. 


Divided by language, level, and type of ma 
terial, Includes all kinds of teaching aids 


EATON, EstHer M. “Foreign Languages and the 
Librarian.’ Reprint from School Life, Jan. 1960 
2p. (OE-27003). 

Promotion of the program through cooperation 
between the librarian and the teachers 
and MARY HELEN MAHAR. “Selecting and 
Organizing School Library Material School 
Life, 42:14-17, May 1960. 
Criteria for selecting and cataloging foreign 
language materials 


FRENCH EMBASSY, CULTURAL Services, Frenc/ 
Books for School Libraries. New York, the 
Embassy, Feb. 1960. 15p. (Processed). Free 
from the Cultural Services of the French Embassy, 
972 Fifth Ave., New York 21, N.Y 

Graded list ranging from grade 1 to college 
and divided into entertainment, fiction, and 
poetry and background reading. Publishers and 
prices are given 


JOHNSTON, MAR JoriE C., and EstHer M. EATON 
Source Materials for Secondary School Teachers 

f Foreign Languages. Washington, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, Jan 
1960. 26p. (Circular No. 509, Revised; OE- 
27001) 

Materials and information nelpful to junior 
and senior high school teachers of modern for 
eign languages. Also helpful to librarians. Di 
vided into many categories. 


JOHNSTON, MARyorie C., and ILo Remer. Ref- 
erences on Foreign Languages in the Elementary 
School, Washington, U.S. Department of Health 
Education, and Welfare, June 1959. 24p. (Circu 
lar No. 495, Revised). Revision in progress 

General references for teachers of FLES and 
sections on specific languages. Includes various 
types of materials 


EDUCATION, Division OF INTERNA- 
TIONAL EDUCATION, EDUCATIONAL MATERIALS 
LABORATORY. Keep Tab on the Lab, Washing- 
ton, U.S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Weltare 

For elementary and secondary school, Separate 
publications by geographical area or by country 
Lists much basic and enrichment material 


OFrFice OF 


Remer, Ito. Materials in Russian of Possible Use 
in High School Classes. Washington, U.S, De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
July 1959. 25p (Circular No. $92; OE-14001). 
Revision in progress. 

Lists several types of materials in addition to 
books 


Office of Education publications are free on request 
from the Publications Inquiry Unit of the Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. Others may be secured from the 
publisher, unless otherwise indicated. 
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Notes from Mr. B by Mary Jane Swift 


LL WE REALLY KNOW about him is his delight in reading and in 
life’s small ironies and coincidences. Once, on a day of strong 
wind when walking was difficult, he reported that he had heard some- 
one in the downtown area whistling “Blow the man down,” and that 
when he tried to trace the source it seemed to be high up in the wind 
itself. And during an early spring thaw he came in quoting that 
passage from Pater beginning “While all melts under our feet.” We 
found ourselves hesitantly mumbling the rest of it: “Not to discrimi- 
nate every moment some passionate attitude in those about us, and in 
the brilliancy of their gifts some tragic dividing of forces on their 
ways, is, on this short day of frost and sun, to sleep before evening.” 
Now, as you know, this kind of thing does not happen except in lit- 
erature, which leads us to suspect that he may be a character out of 
one of the books, and will return when it suits him. 
Still, there are the notes. He signs them variously: A. Borrower, 
The Old Browser, Bibliophile, etc., and leaves them on the desk as he 
goes out. Sometimes they are very brief. One Saturday morning in 
June, after a wedding procession had been heard going by, his note 
read “Borrowed and blew!—Benedick.” An early note (they are fre- 
quently in verse) was obviously intended as an explanation of his 
versifying: 


DOGHOUSE DOGGEREL 


When in disgrace,” as Shakespeare said 
“With fortune and men’s eyes,” 
When, in the doghouse, visage red, 
Do I give up, and hang my head? 
Vo, what I like to do, instead, 
Is phrase a few replies. 


| hold with Robert Frost, who thinks 
That poetry talks back, 
That it’s a way to “sass the sphinx.” 
And, though my poor muse nods and blinks, 
I often try to fight the jinx 
By writing verse while I bivouac. 


So, it seems we have a character on our hands—a little mysteri- 
ous, even enigmatic, but we look forward to more of the notes from 
time to time. 


on-Star 


“Schenectady Uni 





Ed Schultz 





News of the recent library sit-in 


demonstrations at Sumter, South Caro- 
lina (see page 586), will no doubt 
arouse curiosity about the four South- 


ern libraries which were desegregated 

as a result of earlier demonstrations. 

ba ° Negro use of newly integrated serv- 

ani interim report ices is developing slowly, as was to 


be expected, but it is developing. 


Danville Public Library, Virginia: Danville, which attracted nationwide attention for 
its adoption of what Harry Golden calls ‘‘vertical integration,” shifted to a slightly more 
liberal policy last December (see January WiB, page 347). Gerard Tetley, editor of the 
Danville Bee, who has acted as our local correspondent, reports that not much has changed 
since then. “The public library situation in Danville,” he says, “is currently described as 
‘quiescent.’ '" He notes that “there is some increase in the use of chairs for reading periodi- 
cals on the main floor, and the research tables are claiming a fairly steady patronage by 
adults and students in their literary fact-finding 

“There is a more or less constant percentage of Negro researchers,’ Mr. Tetley says, 
and the number of registered readers (of both races) has increase from 1,300 to 2,800, 
but “this does not compare with the pre-integration era, when there were 11,000 enrolled 
readers 

The general feeling at the library, as well as in local ofhcial circles, is that even if 
the local coexistence is tenuous, it is, for the time being, harmonious.” 


Greenville Public Library, South Carolina: Following a series of sit-in demonstrations, 
the library was closed on September 2, reopening September 19 on a completely integrated 
basis. Charles E. Stow, Greenville’s librarian, writes: “I think the best description I can 
give you is to say that the situation is routine. There have been no incidents.” 


Memphis Public Library, Tennessee: C. Lamar Wallis, director of the library, writes: 
“In reply to your query concerning integration at the Memphis Public Library, I am 
happy to report that it has been a success from the standpoint et ape acceptance. Except 
for one or two white persons who expressed distaste for the idea on the first day of in- 
tegration (October 13, 1960), I have heard no one object to the joint use of our services 
Measured by the Negro’s response to the wide open policy, integration has not 
been so successful, In the four and one-half months since all doors were opened, only 
2,000 of the city's 173,000 Negroes have registered at formerly all-white libraries, while 
1,460, curiously enough, have registered at the Negro branches—a slight increase over 
past performances at these segregated branches. During this same period 12,500 whites 
registered for cards. 

It may be too early to draw any conclusions from these statistics, but it is interesting 
to note that while Negroes were going for the first time to the formerly all-white main 
buildings, and with considerable publicity, their registration in the old Negro branches 
showed a small increase. Of all persons registering since integration took place, 21% 
were Negroes. The proportion of Negro population in Memphis in 1958 was 35.38%. 
After all the publicity on the subject we had expected a considerable rush of Negroes to 
the main libraries, if for no other reason than to prove that they were interested in, and 
in need of, an integrated library service. 

“As for the conduct of Negroes in our libraries, only *he highest of praise can be 
given. They have been polite, courteous, and understanding. ... Few ~— adults have 
taken advantage of the new policy; almost all are from schools, ranging from the lower 
grades to graduate college level.” 


Petersburg Public Library, Virginia: Katherine H. Laiblin, Petersburg librarian, says: 
I am most happy to report that integration . . . has been successful, and everything has 
moved quite smoothly since we opened on November 7. 

“We have registered quite a few Negro patrons in the adult department, and many 
children. . . We have completely closed the Negro branch, and are now in process of 
absorbing the usable books from that department into the main library. 

“I don’t find the Negro race much different from . . . other nationalities; we have 
good and bad in them all. In Alaska we worked with the Alaskan Indians, Eskimos, 
Filipinos, Japanese, and white people. It is nice to know that they all enjoy reading.” 





BALANCING THE SCHOOL BOOK COLLECTION 
By Marguerite P. Archer 


Reading Consultant, Prospect Hill School, Pelham, New York 


CHOOL LIBRARIANS have expressed some interest in these lists when they have been 
used at professional meetings. The first is a check-list of some kinds of out-moded 
books which, though they may not be physically worn out, nevertheless tend to be per 
sistent shelf-sitters, and should be removed. The second suggests types of books which 
are often in short supply on library shelves, but which might be very much needed to 


meet the unexpressed reading interests of children 


interests which derive from basi 


emotional needs or from observable societal needs. Perhaps because such needs are un 
expressed, too few books of these kinds are published. The school librarian who wants a 
truly balanced basic book collection should make a sincere and continuous effort to seek 


such material out. 


Not worth keeping 


1. History books dating from shortly after 
World War I. 

2. Science books riddled with inaccuracies. 

3. Outdated atlases, almanacs, dictionaries, 
encyclopedias, and other related materials. 

4. Teacher-reference materials typifying ap- 
proaches to learning which are no longer con- 
sidered valid. 

5. Various adult books (both fiction and non- 
fiction) which elementary children of the pres- 
ent generation rarely care to read. 

6. Fictionalized representations of life in this 
country or in other countries which have con 
tributed far too much already to the develop- 
ment of false ad stereotyped concepts of mi- 
nority groups in the U.S.A. or of people abroad. 

7. Poorly written fiction which was popular 
when relatively few children’s books were avail- 
able. 

8. Didactic or moralistic fiction, once thought 
to be exemplary reading material for the young. 

9. Poorly illustrated or minutely printed edi- 
tions of children’s classics. 

10. Numerous extra copies of seldom-used 
titles. 

11. “Old-fashioned stories” which are so 
written or so illustrated that they are unattrac- 
tive to today’s children. 

12. Series books of mediocre quality which 
were popular one or more generations ago. 


Worth Searching For 


1. Interesting easy books for beginning read 
ers, which actually are easy to read but which 
are not characterized by boring repetition. 

2. Easy-to-read books for middle-grade chil 
dren which don’t look like “baby stuff.” 

3. Genuinely humorous books for all ages. 

4. Mysteries which possess literary values in 
addition to exciting plot. 

5. Imaginative combinations of realism and 
fantasy, especially for intermediate reading 
levels. 

6. Well written books through which ele 
mentary schoo! children can develop empathy 
with members of various ethnic, religious, re 
gional, or national groups. 

7. Realistic fiction which might help some 
children with personal problems toward bet 
ter self-understanding and self-acceptance 
(Notable among these are adopted children and 
children from broken homes.) 

8. Perceptive books with strong plot appeal 
concerning urben (and suburban) life in our 
society, which is becoming decreasingly rural 

9. “Readable” biographies. 

10. Poetry, rich in imagery, which is selected 
primarily to appeal to chidren rather than to 
adults. 

11. Top-flight informational books in vari 
ous areas, especially those concerning increas 
ingly significant aspects of our culture (such as 
television, space travel, and scientific research) 
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Something Old, 
Something New ... 





sources of free and 
inexpensive display 
material 





By Julia G. Blanchard 


HE BRIDE'S THEME—'something old, 

something new, something borrowed, 
something blue’’—might well be the slogan 
of the resourceful librarian, who looks at 
almost everything as bulletin board or display 
potential. 

First, collect books and pamphlets about 
display work. { A list appears in Rhyllis Weis- 
john’s “Bulletin Board Display,” published 
in the WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN for April 
1960. EDITOR.} Some librarians subscribe to 
two copies of the BULLETIN and Junior Li- 
braries, so that ideas in one copy can be 
clipped and filed 

Keep a file of = ideas, organized sys- 
tematically. As an idea is used, date it to help 
in future planning. Schedule your displays 
well in advance, but keep the schedule flexible 





Mrs. Blanchard is Librarian of Herbert 
Spaugh Junior High School, 1946 Camp 
Greene Street, Charlotte, North Carolina 
This is a revised version of a list published 
last year by the Division of Instructional Serv- 
ices, School Library Services, Department of 
Public Instruction, North Carolina. Mrs. 
Blanchard has rechecked each item, and be- 
lieves the list to be correct as of press lime 
However, the BULLETIN makes no guarantee, 
and cannot accept responsibility for either the 
nature or the availability of materials listed. 
Suggestions regarding additional sources of 
display materials should be sent, not to the 
BULLETIN, bat to Mrs. Blanchard. 
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to allow for newsworthy developments in 
your community or school. 

Take photographs of the best creations. If 
this is too expensive, — diagrams with lists 
of books, pamphlets and materials used. 

Save anything which might be used again. 
Encase posters and large pictures in a dry 
cleaner’s garment bag, attach to a coat hanger 
with clothes pins, label, and store until needed 
again. Some things can be placed in large 
Manila envelopes. Another helpful idea is to 
save tubes in which such household items as 
waxed paper and paper towels are packaged. 
Roll posters and store them in tubes, labeling 
the tubes with a felt pen. Try piecing to- 
gether portions of several displays to make 
other displays. 

Commercially manufactured letters are a 
great time saver. Variety can be achieved in 
lettering by filing used letters in Manila en 
velopes until needed. 

If you are a school librarian, go visiting 
in rooms and departments. Borrow maps, 
charts, globes, ae pickled snakes, kitchen 
utensils, sports equipment and student proj- 
ects. With books and jackets and a “catchy 
caption you'll have a display! Borrow hobby 
collections, but be careful about accepting re- 
sponsibility for anything which can be lost 
or broken. 

Borrow captions and ideas from newspaper 
and magazine advertising, and adapt by copy- 
ing with the opaque projector. Greeting cards 
can also be copied and adapted. 
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Foreign consulates will often supply attrac- 
tive posters and other promotional material 
about the countries they represent. 


Make friends with storekeepers,-and accept 
handouts of used and discarded display items 
Battery-powered motors which once dipped 
watches into water can be changed to show a 
bird flying from its nest. 

Free and inexepensive materials offer un- 
ending possibilities for attention-getting ideas 
and materials! Watch current library periodi- 
cals and catalogs for posters, pictures, charts, 
objects and maps to use with books and book 
jackets in displays. If necessary, cut out use- 
ful pictures from surrounding advertising and 
place on the bulletin board with a piece of 
household sponge between picture and bul- 
letin board for a three-dimensional effect 


ode! was borrowed from 
ence department, 


Sources of Material 


This list of sources contains addresses from 
which supplies as well as posters, pictures, 
maps and realia may be obtained. In writing 
always use the school or library address and, 
if possible, official stationery. Do not write 
just for “experience” but decide whether or 
not the item can be used before ordering. If 
materials are used successfully, write the 
donor a letter. He will be interested to hear 
how the material has been used, and the letter 
may help him decide whether or not to con 
tinue or repeat the project. 


ABC ScHoot Suppty INc., 3225 CAINS 

Hitt PLace N.W., ATLANTA 5, GA 
Catalog. 

Gummed seal decorations, crepe paper, deco- 
rative prints, stencils, cut-out and pin-up letters 
felt-doll kits, educational toys, et 

ABELARD-SCHUMAN LtD., Pusticiry Depr., 

6. W. 57TH St., New York 19, N.Y 

Biographies of juvenile authors, 


AETNA LIFE AFFILIATED Co., INFORMATION 
AND EDUCATION Deprt., D-A, 151 
FARMINGTON AVE., HARTFORD 15, 
CONN. 

Posters. 


Safety, fire 
traffic laws, et 


prevention, accident prevention, 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR HEALTH, 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREA 
TION, 1201 16TH Sr., N.W., WAsH- 
INGTON 6, D.C 
Publications list. 
Basketball, speedball 
charts for $1 


volley ball charts. 12 
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AMERICAN CLASSICAL LEAGUE, SERVICE BU 
REAU, MIAMI UNIVERSITY, OXFORD, 
OHIO 
Classified price list 

Posters 19” x 25” in colors, 50c ea. or 3 tor 
$1.35; books and pamphlets, Christmas Cards 
etc. Use with displays correlating Latin, mythol 
ogy, Greek and Roman history, etc, with library 
books 

AMERICAN Forest Propucts INDUSTRIES, 
INC., 1816 N. St., N.W., WASHINGTON 
6, Di 

Forests and Trees of the U.S. (25" x 36" 
poster ) 

Products of the Tree Farm (11" x 36") 

Bibliography of Teaching Aids. 

AMERICAN HEART ASSOCIATION, 44 E, 23RD 
St., New York 10, N.Y. (or your local 
heart association ). 

Facts and Fables about Heart Disease (4 
posters 8} ‘Ve Ps 

Your Heart and How It Works (2 sizes 
8¥.” x 11” and 17” x 21”). 

The Circulatory System (8Y." x11" 
poster ). i 

It's Your Heart (4 posters 8Y2" x 11") 

AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF BAKING, CON 
SUMER Service Deprt., 400 E. ONTARIO 
St., CHICAGO 11, ILL. 

Educational publications list 
Posters, food mobile, booklets 

AMERICAN IRON AND STEEI 
Pusiic ReELaTiIons Dept., 150 E 
St., New York 17, NY. 

List of general publications of interest to 
teachers 
Check this for pi 


INSTITUTE, 
12ND 


tures, posters and charts 
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AMERICAN Map Co., 3. W. 61st St., NEw 
York 23, N.Y. 

Map of Story Land. (29c plus 15c post- 
age.) 
AMERICAN MUSEUM OF NATURAL History 
AMERICAN MUUSEUM SHOP, CENTRAI 
ParK WeEst AT 79TH St., NEw York 
24, N.Y. 
Price list of Man and Nature publications 

Pictorial maps and charts—Family Tree of 
Dinosaurs, 15¢; Indian Tribes of North America 
15c; Principal Orders of Insects, 15c, etc. 

AMERICAN Oi Co., 555 FirTH AVE., New 
YorK 17, NY. 

Venture into Space. 
Large colored map of space mysteries. 

AMERICAN OPTOMETRIC ASSOCIATION, 4030 
CHOUTEAU AVE., SAINT Louis 10, Mo. 

Reading Takes Seeing (11" x 14” poster). 
Horizontal section of eyeball (9" x 11" 
chart). 


AMERICAN PETROLEUM 
AVENUE OF THE 
YorK 20, N.Y. 

Teacher's Resource Reference. 
Check this list for colorful charts and maps. 


1271 
New 


INSTITUTE, 
AMERICAS, 


THE AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE PREVEN- 
TION OF CRUELTY TO ANIMALS, Epbu- 
CATION Deprt., 441 East 92NpD Sr., 
New York, NY. 

Price list of posters available. 
Kindness to animals posters, 19” x 25”. 10« 
ea. or 6 different posters for $1. Colored. 

AMERICANA House, 18 E. CHEstNurT Sr., 
CHICAGO 11, ILL. 

Civil War Centennial Map. 
$1.50, 41” x 28”. 


ARMOUR AND Co., Dept. oF Pustic RELA- 
TIONS, CHICAGO 9, ILL. 
Food Sources Map of the U.S. 


46” x 24” in color. 


ARTEXT Prints, INC., WestTpoRT, CONN. 
Price list. 
Prints of portraits, old masters, etc. 7” x 9” 
to 8” x 10” 

ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS, 
SCHOOL AND COLLEGE SERVICE, TRANS- 
PORTATION BLDG., WASHINGTON 6, 
D.C 

List of free tea hing aids, 


Check for maps, streamers, and wall. charts 


AUTOMOBILE MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIA- 
TION, 320 New CENTER BLDG., De- 
TROIT 2, MICH. 

Auto and Motor Truck Bulletin Board kits 
America's Products (Map). 
Materials Used in a Vebicle (Map). 
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BECKER SIGN SuPPLY Co., 319-321 N. PACA 

Sr., BALTIMORE 1, MD. 

Catalog. 
Hallcraft die-cut letters and Reyburn’s display 
materials 
BecKLEY-CarDy Co., 1900 N. NARRAGAN- 
SETT, CHICAGO 39, ILL. 
Catalog. 
Picture posters, educational toys, paints 
brushes, gummed paper, art and crepe paper, et: 
BETTER PostuRE BuREAU, 433 NINTH ST., 
GRAND Rapips 2, MICH. 
Poster series. 

Pictures of skater, ballet dancer, football 
player, and cowboy can be cut and mounted on 
poster board for 3-D effect in display. 

BETTER VISION INSTITUTE, INC., 630 FIFTH 

Ave., New York 20, N.Y. 

Eye-science picture chart. 

$2.50. 60” x 40”. 

BINNEY AND SMITH, INC., 380 MADISON 

Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

Catalog. 

Crayons, chalk, paints, brushes, clays, paste, 
etc 

“How to...” leaflets, such as “How to Use 
Crayons in the Classroom.” 

BRUCE PUBLISHING Co., 400 N. BROADWAY, 

MILWAUKEE 1, WIs. 

Single stroke alphabets by Hunt. (25c) 


BUFFALO MUSEUM OF SCIENCE, HUMBOLDT 

PaRK, BUFFALO 11, N.Y. 

Catalog. 

Rock shell and fossil specimens; plastic repli- 
cas of fish, dinosaurs, skulls and skeletons; ani- 
mal, bird and dinosaur pictures; Indian artifacts 
and dolls. 

CAREERS. LARGO, FLA. 
Descriptions of posters. 

Career-subject posters, 8 per year $3.50; 
Career-data posters, 15 per yr. $5.00; Career- 
interest posters, 6 per year $2.50; individual 
posters, 50c each. 

CHILDREN’S BOoK CoUNCIL, INC., 175 

FirTH Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 

List of materials available. 

Such as category signs, mobiles, Book Week 
posters, and streamers, Newbery and Caldecott 
promotion aids, etc. 

Sample copy of “Quarterly Calendar.” 

Has announcements of posters, book jackets, 
etc. currently available from various publishers 
G. Conn, Lrp., ELKHART, IND. 

Musical Instruments Chart (27" x 40”). 
Facsimile of original manuscript of Sousa’s 
"Stars and Stripes Forever” (14" x 21”) 


EprrH M. Cook Projects. WEsTTOWN, Pa 


Price list. 

Popular projects for Latin and Roman His- 
tory—Model of Roman temple and Roman 
house; maps; 70 pictures for notebooks, etc. 
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hound started life a ’ 


int advertisement 
CRITERION Books, 6. W. 57TH Str.. New 
YorK 19, N.Y 
Kit of materials on authors 
THOMAS Y, CROWELL Co., CHILDREN’S Pro- 
MOTION Deprt., 432 FourtH AVE., 
New York 16, N.Y. 
Biographical booklet about 15 
DENVER MUSEUM OF NATURAI 
City PARK, DENVER 6, Cot 


authors. 
HisTory, 


Price list of publications. 
Crystal model kits, cigar box dioramas, a 


How to do it handbook,” et 


Detroit INSTITUTE OF ARTS. PUBLICA- 

TIONS Depr., Detrrorr 2, Micu 
Publications catalog. 

Photographs, picture jackets, placemats, color 
postcards picture books, color prints, re produc 
trons, etc. 

DispLAy CRAFT, 804 W. MAIN Sr... 

LAND, IND. 

Injormation about wood and plastic letters 


Port 


EDUCATORS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE Co., 
EDUCATIONAL Service Dept., LANCAS 
TER, PA. 

Posters avatlable 

Education,” 

Achievement series, 

x 11”; Body Systems, 10 posters 

Medicine series, 10 posters 8” x 


Typical are “Highlights in 
8,” x11"; Leaders in 
6 posters 81,” 
gl,” x 11": 


11” 


FieELD ENTERPRISES, IN& MERCHANDISE 
Mart PLAZA, CHICAGO 54, ILI 
How a Bill Becomes a Lau 
SA-166. Single copy free to librarians; 15: 
each additional copy 
Teaching materials list. 


FitmM EstTiMATE BOARD OF NATIONAI 
GANIZATIONS, 28 W. 44TH Sr.. 
York 36, NLY. 


Or- 
NEw 
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"Green Sheet 

_ Reviews current films and lists forthcoming 
films based on books and plays. This list is use 
ful in suggesting “book of the film” displays 


EDUCATIONAL AFFAIRS DepT., ForD MoTorR 
Co., AMERICAN ROAD, DEARBORN, 
MICH. 

History of Measurement (Series of post 
ers). 

Facts and Facets of the Automobile Indus 
iry. 

Trails to Turnpikes. 

FRIENDSHIP Press, 475 RIVERSIDE 
New York 27, N.Y. 

Complete list of publications 
Decorative Friendship maps, etc 

GENERAL Motors Corp., EDUCATIONAI 
RELATIONS SecTION, PuBLic RELA 
TIONS STAFF, GENERAL Motors TECH 
NICAL CENTER, WARREN, MICH 

Educational Aids’ list. 


Check list for 22” x 34” charts on power 
automobiles, safety, et 


GRACE LETTER Co., 5 E. 
York, N.Y 
Price list and samples of cork letters 
HaADDON Woop Ivins, 214 W. SECOND Sr., 
PLAINFIELD, N.]J. 
Libri- posters catalog 
HAGSTROM Co., INC., 311 Broapway, New 
York 7, N.Y 
Catalog. 
Decorative and historical maps from $1.50 up 
Good background material for displays 
Harvey House, PUBLISHERS, IRVINGTON 
ON-Hupbson, N.Y. 
Geological chart 
color). 
Catalog 
Kits of rocks, minerals, shells, dinosaurs, lif« 
in the Arctic, planets, space, etc 
HECKMAN Binpery, INC., 908 N. SycA 
MORE St., NORTH MANCHESTER, IND 
Pictorial Record of the Caldecott Medal 
Award (23" x 35” poster) 


Hi WortnH Picrures, P.O. Box 6, ALTA 
DENA, CAI 
Price list. 
Curriculum 
pictures 
HUNT PEN Co., CAMDEN, N.J 
Lettering charts 
Alphabets, linoleum block printing posters 
ideas for making plaques, book ends, et 
CLASSROOM PicTURE Pus 
LISHERS, 31 OttTaway N.W., GRAND 
RAPIDS 2, MICH. 
Literature describing portfolios of class 
room pictures 


Drive, 


477TH Sr., New 


(84%" x11" in 


lime 


“x10” and 11” x 14’ 


units be] 


INFORMATIVE 
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Poster from Educators Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


INSTITUTE OF LiFE INSURANCE, 488 MADI- 
SON AVE., New York 22, N.Y. 
Posters. 
2 colorful 17” x 22” posters which can be 


used in a “Family Life” or “Money Manage- 
ment’ display. 


Catalog of teaching aids. 
INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR RECONSTRUC- 
TION AND DEVELOPMENT, 1818 H. Sr., 
N.W., WASHINGTON 25, D.C. 
Work of the World Bank in posters. (8 
posters, 14%” x 204%"). 
Pamphlets about the World Bank. 
Ivi's, 300 S. RACINE AVE., CHICAGO 7, ILL. 
Catalog. 


Pictorial poster maps, portfolio of pictures of 
American presidents. 
KENWORTHY EDUCATIONAL SERVICE, 
ALLEN Sr., BUFFALO 1, N.Y. 
Catalog 


Cut-outs on 


138 


farm, animals, circus posters, 
child health posters, cut-out letters, fgures, et: 
LAYMEN’S NATIONAL COMMITTEE, INC., 165 


W. 467TH St., New York 36, N.Y. 
Promotional material. 


National Sunday School Week, and National 
Bible Week 


LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, WASHINGTON 25, 
D.C 
Publications in Print. 
Check for posters, reprints, et 
LipraAry Propucts, INc., Box 552, STURGIS, 
MICH. 
Mailing list for catalogs. 
Displays, posters, etc 
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B. Lippincott, ATTENTION: SCHOOL 
LipRARY Deprt., E. WASHINGTON 
SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 

Presenting Lippincott Authors. 
Biographical material about authors. 
McCorMIckK AND Co., INC., BALTIMORE 2, 
MD. 
Map of the World. (23" x 34”. color. 
Shows ancient spice routes ). 
Herb and Spice chart. (13”" x 19"). 
MARBORO Books, 131 VArRicK Sr., NEw 
York 13, N.Y. 
Mailing list. 


Often includes inexpensive prints which can 
be used with books in displays. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE Co., 
SCHOOL HEALTH BUREAU, | MADISON 
Ave., New Yor«k, N.Y. 

List of posters available. 

METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART, DEPT. OF 
PUBLICATIONS, FIFTH AVE. AND 82ND 
St., New York 28, N.Y. 

Publications on sale. 


Reproductions, posters, school picture sets, 
etc. 


MiITTEN’s DispLay LetrTers, 2 W. 46TH Sr., 
New York 36, N.Y. 
Sample of letters. 
MopERN Toy Co., 225 W. ILtiNnots Sr., 
CHICAGO 10, ILL. 
Description of mobiles. 


Ballet $1; Circus $2; Rocket $2; Cat and 
Fiddle $2; Cowboys and Indians $1; Trail $1; 
Bird-fun mobile $1 


MUTUAL Alps, 1946 HILLHURST AVE., Los 
ANGELES 27, CAL. 
Description and sample of letters. 
NATIONAL ACADEMY OF SCIENCES, 2101 


CONSTITUTION AVE., N.W., WASHING- 
TON 25, DC. 


Information about posters. 


NATIONAL AVIATION EDUCATIONAL COUN- 
CIL, 1025 CONN. AveE., N.W., WasH- 
INGTON 6, D.C. 

Publications and services list. 
Charts, drawings, etc. 

NATIONAL BOARD OF FIRE UNDERWRITERS, 

85 JOHN St., New York 38, NLY. 


Fire prevention posters. 


NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION, Epuca- 


TIONAL SECTION, SOUTHERN BUILD- 
ING, 808 FIFTEENTH StT., WASHINGTON 
§, D.C. 

Order form. 


Maps, charts, leaflets about coal 


NATIONAL FOUNDATION, DrIvIsiON OF ScI- 


ENTIFIC AND HEALTH INFORMATION, 
800 SECOND AVE., New York 17, N.Y 
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Publications, films and exhibits 

Check fer posters which can be used with 
books about infantile paralysis victims, voca 
tional guidance, science, etc. 

NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC Society, W ASHING- 
TON 6, D.C. 

Price list. 

Pictures, 
maps, etc. 

NATIONAL HEALTH COUNCIL, HEALTH Ca- 
REERS PROGRAM, 1790 BROADWAY, 
New York 17, N_Y. 

Health careers posters. 

NATIONAL Liprary WEEK, P.O. Box 365, 
MIDTOWN STATION, New York 18, 
N.Y. 

Promotion aids brochure. 

New York Grapuic Society, 95 E 

NAM AVE., GREENWICH, CONN. 
Catalog. 

Mother Goose pictures 50c each; Child Life 
series of pictures of book characters 50c ea 

New YorK HERALD TRIBUNE. ATTENTION: 
MILDRED MEYER, CHILDREN’S SPRING 
Book FESTIVAL, 230 W. 4ist St., New 
York 36, N.Y. 

Children’s Spring Book Festival poster. 

15c for one; 10c per additional poster. 

CAREER INFORMATION SERVICE. NEw YORK 
LiFe INSURANCE Co., Box 51, MADtI- 
SON SQUARE STATION, New York 10, 
N.Y. 

Mailing list for “Should Your Child Be’’ 
series. 

Reprints of career advertisements as they 
appear in national magazines are poster size and 
can be worked into an effective display 
. ]. NYSTROM AND Co., 3333 ELSTON AVE., 

CHICAGO 18, ILL. 

Catalog. 

Citizenship charts, science charts, and models 
published by this company can be borrowed from 
various departments in the school and used as 
background materials for books, pamphlets, clip 
pings, periodicals, et 

O-P Crart Co., INc., SANDUSKY, OHIO. 

Catalog #61. 

Handcrafts, figurines, etc. 

F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING Co., 
N.Y. 

Instructor teaching aids catalog 

Maps, posters, bulletin board charts, etc 

PAPER STATIONERY AND TABLET MANUFAC- 
TURERS ASSOCIATION, INC., 444 MApI- 
SON AVE., SUITE 2102, New York 22, 
N.Y. 

National Letter Writing Week promo- 
tional aids 

Perry Pictures, INc., Dept. N-3, MALDEN 
48, MASss 

Catalog. 


Reprints of old masters 


color sheets from the magazine 


Pur- 
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Poster from 


Jnited Air Lines 


Dr. ELIZABETH PILANT, BALL STATE TEACH- 
ER'S COLLEGE, MUNCIE, IND. 
American Folklore Map. 
50c. Size 20” x 30” approx. 
PUBLISHERS CENTRAL BUREAU, 419 PARK 
Ave. SoutH, New York 19, NLY. 
Mailing list for book announcements. 
Frequently these lists will show inexpensive 
Mother Goose, circus, etc. prints which can be 
used with books or to decorate the library 
REDIKUT LETTER Co., 185 N. PRAIRIE AVE., 


HAWTHORNE, CAL. 
Price list and samples, 
Cardboard letters 
REVERE COPPER AND Brass Co., 288 PARK 


AvE., New York 17, N.Y. 

Set of colored pictures on Paul Revere. 
SCHMITT, HALL AND MCCREARY, PARK AVE 

AT 6TH St., MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. 
Catalog. 

Two sets of portraits of great composers 
74," x 9", $1.75 each set. 

SCHOLASTIC TEACHER BOOK BAZAARS, 33 

W. 42Nnp St., New York 36, N.Y 
Adventures in Reading (25c. 43” x 33” 

wall poster) 

u ‘onderful W orld of Books. (25c. 43” x 

33” wall poster). 

Price list and de scription of hook bazaar 
aids. 
SCHOOL PropuctTs Co.. 

New York 10, N-Y. 
Order form 

Books on block printing, arts and crafts with 
paper. ek 

SCHOOL SPECIALTIES Co., Box 

MONT, N.C 
Catalog. 

Letter cards, stencils, sentence builder words 
for making attractive captions, posters, toys, felt 
boards, magic markers, toy money, etc. 

SCIENCE ASSOCIATES, P.O. Box 216, PRINCE 

TON, N.J 
Cloud chart 

1" 417" 
made on official 


330 E. 22ap Sr., 


187, Bei 


chart 
Stathonery 


olored 


Request must be 
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SCIENCE MATERIALS CENTER, 59 FOURTH 
Ave., New York 3, N.Y. 
Catalog. 
Maps, models, kits, mobiles, etc. 
ScoTT, FORESMAN AND Co., 3145 PIEDMONT 
Rp., N.E., ATLANTA 5, GA. 
Information about receiving service bulle- 
tins. (Frequently bulletin board ideas 
and materials will be listed. ). 
Copies of “For Your Bulletin Board” 
series, (8¥2" x 11” approx. posters). 
Literary maps of the U.S. (22%" x 33” 
map ). 

America Reads (Calendar and literary 
almanac). 

Poems from “More Parades” (poster). 

Office Holders Chosen by the Voter 
(chart). , 

Growing up Physically (poster). 

How Are You Doing in Spelling? (30" x 
31” poster). 

Know Your Dictionary (chart). 

Make the Most of Your Dictionary (chart). 


SCRIPTA MATHEMATICA, 186TH ST. AND AM- 
STERDAM AVE., New York 33, N.Y. 
Price list. 
Portraits of eminent mathematicians and other 
pictorial items. 
SERVICES DU CONSEILLER CULTUREL, 972 
FirtH Ave., New York 21, N.Y. 
Publications available to teachers. 


Color reproductions of French paintings, wall 
maps, charts, etc. 


SLINGERLAND-ComstTock Co., R.F.D. #1, 

WARREN Ro., ITHACA 3, NLY. 

Price list. 
Fish and bird outlines on watercolor paper, 
bird landscapes and charts, etc 
SPENCER GIFTS, 35 SPENCER BUILDING, 
ATLANTIC City, N_J. 
Catalog. 

Often shows inexpensive items such as Christ 
mas villages, glitter pens, sparkling initials, 
metallic sprays, skeleton models, 100 toy cars 
dolls of all nations, etc. which can be used in 
displays 

STENCIL-ART PUBLISHING Co., P.O. Box 23, 

BEDFORD, OHI0. 

Price list 


Over 140 letters and numbers, $1 plus 15 
postage, stencils, etc 


HENRY STEWART, INC., 210 ELLicorr Sr., 
BUFFALO, N.Y. 
Description of "Our World” cut-outs. 
Cut-out figures of people and life in several 
lands suitable for arranging in sand tables, ex 
hibits, etc. $1 per set. 


Supt. OF DocuMENTs, Govt. PRINTING 
OrrFice, WASHINGTON 25, D.C. 
Masling list for Selected U.S. Government 
Publications.” 
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Often includes notices of reproductions of 
paintings in government buildings, facsimiles of 
public documents, etc. Captions used on these 
can often be adapted for successful bulletin 
boards. 

Charters of freedom. 

Facsimile reproductions of the nation’s free- 
dom documents: 48V Bill of Rights, 33” x 31” 
45c; 49V Constitution 38” x 31” 45c; 50V Dec 
laration of Independence 35” x 29” 45c 

TABLET AND TICKET Co., 1021 W. ADAMS 

Str., CHICAGO, ILL. 

Price list and samples of gummed letters 
Unirep Air LINES, SCHOOL AND COLLEGI 

Service, 5959 S. Cicero AVE., CHI- 

CAGO 38, ILL. 

List of free aviation education materials. 

Check items listed as “Bulletin Board Materi 
als’ for such things as “History of Mail,” 15 
pictures 814” x 11”; “Air Cargo Today,” 20” x 
24” poster; and ‘‘Airlines of the U.S.,” 20” x 24” 
map.) 

UNirep EDUCATORS, INC., 

House, Lake BLuFF, ILL. 
Your Home Deserves Good Books (8\/," x 

11” poster). 

Be Informed—Read (8¥2" x 11" poster). 
UNIrep NATIONS BooksHoP, UNITED Na- 
TIONS, NEw YORK. 
U.N. Flag Chart (full color 19” x 31”, 
15c) 
Flag of U.N. (full color 11” x 14”, 10c) 
Jumbo postcard view of U.N. Headquarters 
in full color (10c). 
UN. flag (6" x 4” silk with stand, 50c). 
U.N. flag colored post card. (5c). 
1S. COMMITTEE FOR THE U.N., 816 2151 
St., N.W., WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 
U.N. Day Poster. 

Organs of the U.N. (Graphic chart 15” x 
20” showing structure of the U.N.). 
Who? (28”" x 22” red and blue poster). 

U.N. flag set ($2). 
1S. Navy. NEAREST RECRUITING STATION 
or Dept. oF NAvy, BUREAU OF NAVAL 

PERSONNEL, WASHINGTON 25, D.C 
How to Respect and Display the Flag of 

the United States. (18" x 22” poster). 
Proclamation for the Admission of the 50th 

State (11” x 1242” poster gives new flag, 

Pledge of Allegiance, etc.). 
International Alphabet Flags, Morse Code 

and Semaphore Alphabet (15”" x 23”). 

Up JOHN Co., KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
Men of Science Pictures. 

gy,” x 11” pictures in color of Robert Koch 

Louis Pasteur, Walter Reed, Edward Jenner, et 
H. W. Witson Co., 950 UNIverRstry AVE., 

New York 52, N.Y 
Your Library and Some People You Don't 

W ant in It, by Muriel Leaf. (35 for $1) 
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Why Vacation Reading Games? 


HAT DOES A CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN 
hope to achieve through the summer 
reading game she plans for her young read- 
ers? Her primary hope is that the game will 
stimulate the children’s interest in reading 
during the summer. She may also admit that 
she hopes the circulation figures for her de- 
partment will reflect this interest. She aspires 
toward helping the youngster who is not up 
to his pow 3 in reading, but she often finds 
that a reading game that involves competition 
is immediately discouraging to such a child 
Often the summer ends with one or two 
children having read so many more books 
than any of the others that a large number 
of the children who started the game have 
dropped out and ceased to visit the library at 
all. The librarian may even wonder if it is 
really good for those winners to have read so 
many—sometimes sixty or seventy books—in 
a summer. Might they not have been better 
off to have read half that many and spent 
more time playing outdoors? And aren't these 
the same children who would have read that 
much anyway, even without the incentive of 
the game? How much more to the point it 
would be if all the other children could be 
encouraged to read just a few more books 
than usual, and if even the slow readers 
could {el that the summer game was for 
them, too. 
At the Elmwood Public Library in Provi 


dence, Rhode Island, we dec ided to devise a 
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reading game which might achieve as many 
as possible of these desirable objectives, Our 
Summer Reading Roundup was so over 
whelmingly successful and so much fun for 
everyone involved that we would like to share 
the experience 

Two of the earliest decision made were 
that the game would be based on a cowboy 
theme and that it would not be a contest. 
No prizes were to be awarded. The cowboy 
motif was considered a sure-fire attraction, 
and so it proved. It had the further value 
of its distinctive pictorial quality and its many 
symbols, especially the cattle brands, which 
lent themselves to easy representation by un- 
skilled ‘artists.’ The children’s librarian 
began early in spring to think out the details 
of the plan, and had all the other staff mem- 
bers saving for her illustrations of cowboy 
life and cattle brands. The Cowboy's Own 
Brand Book by Duncan Emrich (Crowell, 
1954) proved to be the only reference we 
needed. The game required slightly more 
work than most reading games we have seen, 
but the entire library staff felt that the effort 
was more than justified 

By the time school closed in June, scenes 
of the West were displayed around three 
walls of the room, pee sa staff artist had 
finished a wonderful, large, colored poster 
picturing a very young cowboy almost hidden 
by his ten-gallon hat. (This poster was the 
only art work done for the game by anyone 
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with professional art training.) The poster 
faced the children as they entered the library 
and challenged each one to: “Start as a ranch- 
hand! Become a cowboy—bronc-buster 
ranch-owner!"' 

Already the children’s librarian had visited 
the classrooms in the several schools in our 
district and had explained to each class how 
the game would proceed. 

“As soon as you have read your first book 
after signing up, you may come in and report 
on it and then you will be allowed to choose 
which ranch you will join. You will be a 
ranch-hand on that ranch until you have read 
five books, after which you become a cowboy. 
Another eight books will put you in the 
bronc-buster class, and eight more will make 
you a ranch-owner. When that time comes, 
you may choose a ranch brand of your own, 
and a private ranch chart will be hung up 
on the wall for your own record of progress.” 

Surely not all of the children would be- 
come ranch-owners or even bronc-busters, but 
with the whole summer stretching before 
them, couldn't they each read five books, 
enough to become cowboys? They thought 
they could. Of all the children in the various 
classrooms, only two thought to ask about a 
prize. But the game was not to be a contest 
and there would be no prize. Did they have 
to read only about cowboys? No, any library 
books suitable for their reading level and on 
any subject would be acceptable. 

When the opening day arrived, children 
came eagerly to sign up and to stare at the 
four large ranch charts hanging along one 
wall of the room. (A fifth had to be provided 
later.) They had their choice of the Tum- 
bling T, ME2, Walking Y, and Drag Seven 
Ranches. Each chart was on a poster board 
of a different color, yellow, orange and 
brown shades having been selected as most 

Western.” There was room for thirty-six 
names down the side of each chart. The 
brand of each ranch stood out in contrasting 
color at the top of its chart, the ranches all 
having been given the names of their brands 


Young ranch-hands coming to report on 
their first-read books found that for each 
book they could have credit for either mend- 
ing fences or feeding the animals, and on 
making this choice were awarded an inch- 
square paper emblem representing the chore 
done: a leap section on yellow for fence- 
mending, and a pitchfork brand on light blue 
for feeding the animals. The emblems were 
placed on the chart beside the proper child's 
name. After their first five books brought 
them to the rank of cowboy, their assigned 
duties changed. They now had a choice of 
the ranch brand on grey for branding calves, 
or a steer-skull brand on green for roping 
steers. Those who reached the bronc-buster 
stage received for each book read a red, 
white, or blue paper ribbon-end (presumably 
won for skill demonstrated in a rodeo). 

All the emblems awarded were made by 
the children’s librarian and other staff mem- 
bers on one-inch-square pieces of colored 
construction paper. Very simple brands were 
used so that no drawing skill was needed to 
execute them, and many could be made 
quickly. The brands were simply drawn in 
black ink on each square of paper, and Scotch 
tape used on the hinge principle served to 
fasten them to the charts. 

One very interesting and unforeseen phase 
of the game began to show up before very 
long. Many children chose their emblems in 
a certain order to make a pattern beside 
their names on the chart. The variations in 
them were surprisingly numerous. But these 
original patterns were only a forerunner of 
the inventiveness presently shown by the 
rani h-ou ners. 

When a child had read twenty-one books, 
we showed him The Cowboy's Own Brand 
Book and allowed him to choose from it (or 
to design according to the authentic regula- 
tions it gives) his own brand. He selected 
the color of paper for his ranch chart, and the 
majer part of the 9” x 12” sheet was ruled off 
to make room for forty-two more emblems. 


TM 


ME 2 Drag Seven 
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The child's name and the name of his ranch, 
together with its brand, were placed at the 
top. Then the emblems began to fill the 
chart. Being the ‘‘owner,”’ a child could now 
“do” any of the chores on his ranch, so for 
each book read he had his choice of all the 
emblems he had ever received 

With the selection of emblems unre- 
stricted, the ranch-owners came into their 
own as designers. Entirely on their own 
initiative they started to carry out original 
mosaic patterns of color. One child filled 
the zanch chart with a checkerboard of alter- 
nating pink and blue; another preferred 
bands of alternating color; a third worked 
out an elaborate design which zigzagged 
diagonally across his chart in a thoroughly 
consistent pattern. One boy took his rancher 
status seriously and laid his chart out as a 
ranch, with all the cattle (steer-head brands) 
together in one part of the area and with 
fence-section brands surrounding the whole 
Four children completely filled their own 
ranch charts, which meant that each had read 
sixty-three books. There were twenty-three 
ranch-owners at the conclusion of the game 
More than thirty children reached the cowboy 
standing (6 books) but without continuing 
far enough to attain the next rank. Between 
fifty and sixty children read six or more 
books in the game. Over 130 read one book 
or more 

We had deliberately made the requirement 
from the beginning ranch-hand stage to the 
rank of cowboy only five books (instead of 
the eight demanded for the next two ranks) 
so that less enthusiastic readers would have 
enough courage to work up to the cowboy 
level. There many of them stopped, although 
the difference in the emblems that they now 
received was incentive enough for others to 
go on for another book or two. We consid- 
ered it a major victory when two little boys 
for whom reading was a real struggle worked 
their way valiantly through one book apiece, 
thus earning the right to join a ranch, receive 
an emblem, and call themselves ranch-hands 
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A triumph of another sort was the partici 
pation of an intelligent but rather shy child 
who came each week with her father. She 
had signed up, and before long had read a 
good many books, but never tried to credit 
any of her reading toward the game. One 
day, the father confided to the librarian that 
his little girl had admitted her interest in the 
game, but had said she did not like the idea 
of having to make “those re-book-ports.” 
The librarian saw the child browsing in an 
alcove near her desk. She fell into easy con 
versation with her and casually asked her 
about what she had been reading. Encour 
aged by this, the youngster gave an animated 
description of two of her books 

Would you like me to give you credit for 
those so you can choose your ranch?” the 
librarian asked her 

There!’ almost shouted the father glee 
fully, “You just made a book report!” Sum 
mer's end found this child in the brone-buster 
class 

Ranch-owners were allowed to take their 
ranches home to keep at the end of the sum 
mer, and all cowboys and bronc-busters re- 
ceived certificates decorated with their ranch 
cattle-brand 


Many a small cowhand openly expressed 
his sorrow at seeing it all come to an end, 
and the library staff claimed to have had as 
much fun as anybody 

(Mrs.) PHYLLis GLAESNER WHITMAN 
(Formerly children's librarian at Elm 


wood Publi 
Rhode I 


Library, Providence, 
land ) 
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Reading with the Gold Bug 


HE SUMMER READING PROGRAM at the 

Greene County Library is designed to 
keep children interested in reading for its 
own sake. Photo below shows Mrs. Mabel 
Mathews putting the finishing touches to the 
“Gold Bug's Web” at the library's head- 
quarters. 

The Gold Bug is made of styrofoam, 
painted gold. He has red spots and a green 
head. Each week, during a book-conversation 
meeting, the Gold Bug is moved to a different 
surprise capsule which is then opened. The 
capsules each contain a small figure or model 
suggesting a subject to read about—animal 
stories, adventure, space and science fiction, 
etc. Children are encouraged by a special 
shelf of books to read on this subject, but 
may read anything they like, with no mini- 
mum numbers, There are no pins and no 
promises made. 

Photo on the right shows the Gold Bug's 
web as adapted for the bookmobile. Behind 
each question is a picture, again suggesting a 
reading theme, o “unveiled” at the start 


of each bookmobile stop. 


CHRISTOPHER B. DEVAN 
Librarian 


Greene County Library 
Springfield, Missouri 


Gold Bug's web 


Gold Bug's web as adapted for the bookmobile 


Quotes 


The Brunswick-Greensville Regional Library of 
Lawrenceville, Virginia, is going out on a limb 
this summer: we are not going to have a reading 
club, Instead, our emphasis this year is on simply 
reading the books you want to read for fun. . . 

Any kind of club requires that a certain number 
of books on one subject be read for the end-of- 
season certificate. We find that a few youngsters 
try books that are too difficult and get discouraged; 
the majority pick the easiest ones possible instead 
of reading on their own level. If they just read for 
fun this year, we will have time to spend helping 
them sample all sorts of books. Furthermore, there 
won't be any certificates. By the first of September, 
enthusiasm has waned anyway, and they rarely 
collect them: their mothers do, 

Which brings us to our second objection to 
highly organized clubs—competitive mothers. Li- 
braries, we think, should offer the young readers 
refuge from summer heat and their mothers. They 
aren't going to read for fun with mother breathing 
down their necks the news that Johnny next door 
took home six books the day before and read every 
one of them right away. They will either take home 
as many books as Johnny did, struggle through 
them once over lightly, or decide Johnny is just a 
drip anyway. . “Virginia Librarian,” Summer 
1960 


When a small boy brought his books in double 
packed—first in a giant-size Kellogg's “OK” cereal 
box and then inside a standard library book bag 
a friend asked him why. Replied the small boy on 
reflection, “I don't know. I just did it.” From 
Columbus, Ohio, PL’s “Bookery Briefs” 
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Cubs and Editors 


66]. XTRA! EXTRA! BOSTON BOOK REPORT- 
PRS ACTIVE ALL SUMMER!” So might 

the headlines begin a story about the activities 
of a lively summer reading club that demon- 
strated once again that children welcome the 
challenge and stimulation of a vacation read 
ing program in the library, and will —. 
in direct relation to the amount of guidance 
that can be offered by the staff 

A planned summer reading program has 
been for many years a regular feature of the 
work with children in the Boston Public 
Library. Each season, a committee of chil- 
dren's librarians chooses a theme and .pre- 
pares the reading lists for the summer Jab 
This year's title, “Boston Book Reporter, 
utilized the newspaper theme. Reading lists 
were afranged under such provocative titles 
as “Hometown Headlines,” “Hot Off the 
Press,’ “Names in the News,’ ‘Believe It 
Or Not.” Bound together in a booklet that 
simulated the front page of a newspaper, 
these reading lists were given to all interested 
children, and served both as a guide for read 
ing and a record of achievement 


Individual reading clubs were organized in 
the branch libraries throughout the city and 
conducted according to the particular inter- 


ests and needs of each district. In the Eggle- 
ston Square Branch Library there were ninety- 
six active Book Reporters. Weekly meetings 
were attended by a constant and lively group. 
Reports and recommendations by club mem 
bers were an important feature of every meet 
ing, but the highlight of the program was a 
panel entitled, “What's My Book?’ Pat 
terned after the familiar television program, 
What's My Line?”, this game was particu 
larly effective in focussing attention on the 
books in the Boston Book Reporter list. Once 
the program was launched, the children 
showed great initiative in conducting each 
week's panel. The role of master of cere- 
monies was kept in the hands of one child, 
a capable young organizer in the seventh 
grade. But the panel of three “experts” and 
the five guests, each representing a book, 
were changed weekly so as to give many 
children a chance to participate 


One week in advance, designated pages 
i & 


were selected from the book list at the club 
meeting so that everyone knew from which 
categories books would be chosen for the 
following week's panel. This gave everyone 
an opportunity to study the lists thoroughly 
Needless to say, the books were at a premium 
Fun, suspense, skill in asking questions, and 
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acquaintance with a large number of books 
made this game profitable and enjdyable. 

The children participated in other aspects 
of the program. A committee worked out the 
ideas tor recording and displaying the pro- 
gress of each member. After much discussion 
of newspaper positions, four levels were se- 
lected: cub reporter, reporter, feature writer, 
editor. A small white card, divided into 
columns suggesting a newspaper page, was 
used as a record card for each child. Gummed 
dots in four colors—red, green, silver and 
gold—indicated the number of books read. 

All children who reported on the mini- 
mum of eight books required for the certifi- 
cate became cub reporters. Red dots indicated 
each book read. Those who continued to 
read joined the next rank and after reporting 
on eight more books were made full reporter 
Green dots indicated this rank. For the more 
ambitious, or those with more time and in- 
clination to read, another four books entitled 
them to become feature writers, with silver 
dots indicating this position, All feature 
writers had the privilege of selecting a pic- 
ture to decorate their card. These pictures 
were taken from old publishers’ catalogs 
Finally, the children who read more than 
twenty books achieved the rank of editor, and 
the privilege of the gold dots. The element 
of competition was strictly avoided in all 
discussions. These record cards, mounted on 
a black background with a heading cut from 
newsprint, made a dramatic display that was 
a focal point in the children’s room during 
the summer 

A satisfactory report had to be made for 
each book that was accepted for credit. Chil 
dren were given the privilege of choosing 
their own medium. Ingenuity and creative 
ideas were stressed. Results were delightful 


—— EXTRA — EXTRA! —— 
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They varied from school-type book reports to 
models and dioramas. One child kept each 
report in a notebook, a good cumulative 
record of her summer's achievement. Two 
talented boys, close friends and neighbors, 
prepared delightful water colors to illustrate 
each book read. Another child made a large 
model of a desert showing different forms 
of life from prehistoric times to the present. 

Many of the reports were illustrated with 
peacil or crayon | ta and the majority 
were written with other children in mind, 
telling why this was a good book and what 
kind of reader would enjoy it. A committee 
selected outstanding reports for a weekly 
exhibit on a large bulletin board, and these 
displays gave recognition for effort, stimu- 
lated other children to do as well, and spread 
recommendatior. of desirable stories to a 
larger audience. 

All activities came to a close on the first of 
September. Certificates were awarded in a 
formal ceremony. Editors were “starred.” 


Books were presented to some of the chil- 
dren, not as prizes, but in recognition of their 
good use of the library. After refreshments 
and games in the garden, the Boston Book 
Reporters Club was dissolved. 

The summer reading club had stimulated 
reading for pleasure, kept alive the library 


habit between school terms, and related books 
and reading to many hobbies, talents, and 
interests of the children. Through this 
summer's activity, the children achieved a 
warmer, more confident attitude toward their 
library and its readiness to serve them. 
Beryt Y. ROBINSON 
Children’s Librarian 
Eggleston Square Branch 
Boston Public Library 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Tree Top Reading Club 
| Fae YEAR'S SUMMER READING CLUB at 
the Napoleon Branch of the New Or- 
leans Public Library was called the Tree Top 
Reading Club, A large poster with the out- 
line of a tree was placed in the children’s 
corner, headed ‘““Watch Our Tree Grow.” 
Strips of brown construction paper were 
cut, large enough for a name to be printed 
on. The first children completing the read- 
ing of eight books started the tree growing 
Their names were printed on a brown strep 
and pasted on the outline to form roots and 
trunk. Then, in the same way, leaves were 
cut out of green construction paper to start 
the foliage. The names were printed by the 
librarian in white ink. 
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Children were encouraged to continue 
reading books after they had received their 
reading certificates for the first eight. For 
each two additional books, the child's name 
was placed in the tree on another leaf. The 
last leaves were cut from red, yellow, orange 
and brown construction paper to bring out 
the turning of the leaves with the approach 
of fall. 

This activity paid off with a registration at 
Napoleon Branch of 1,450 children for the 
club and a tree that grew to be nine feet high 
and seven feet wide. 

Summer reading clubs have been held by 
the New Orleans Public Library for nearly 
twenty years, but it was not until 1946 that 
they became a city-wide project with schools 
and P.T.A. organizations cooperating. 
Weekly publication by the local newspaper 
of the names of each week's certificate win- 
ners helped to keep the active interest of both 
children and parents. Complete enrollment 
in the summer reading clubs in New Orleans 
for 1960 was 14,223, of whom 8,660 re 
ceived reading certificates for eight books 
read 

(Mrs.) ELLEN WARREN 
Librarian 
Napoleon Branch 
Public Library 


New Orleans, Louisiana 


Teaming up at St. Paul 
EAM UP WITH BOOKS was the theme of 
the 1960 Summer Reading Program at 
the St. Paul Public Library. More than 1800 
children in grades 4-8 participated. They 
read and reported on books from suggested 
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categories such as Steam Boat Days, Magic 
and Enchantment, Science, Poetry, Biogra- 
phy, Art, Adventure, Dog Stories, Along 
Moccasin Trails, Hobbies, Plays, Sea Stories, 
Fossils and Dinosaurs, Wonders of Music, 
et cetera. Each child who read five books 
received a club button and was entitled to 
attend special programs. 

1. The folk tale, “The Sleepy King,” and 
folk songs in Spanish were charmingly pre- 
sented by Aurora Labastida, children’s librar- 
ian in the Benjamin Franklin Library in Mex 
ico City. Miss Labastida suggested the theme 
of Nine Days to Christmas, Marie Hall Ets’ 
1960 Caldecott prize winner (see October 
WL, page 178). 

2. Como Park Zoo animals teamed up 
with books at the library when the zoo direc- 
tor introduced a raccoon, monkey, unscented 
skunk and hedgehog to an enthusiastic audi- 
ence of 175 boys and girls. 

3. St. Paul Science Museum and staff held 
open house for 225 Team Up fans in July. 
The previous week their staff had unearthed 
a dinosaur in excellent condition in the Bad 
Lands of North Dakota. Our Science party 
included a trip through the museum, movie 
shorts on reptiles, raccoons, rabbits, ants, 
butterflies and fossils, along with many ex- 
amples of live specimens. The account and 
movie of the Bad Lands “dig” the audience 
found especially thrilling, since the curator 
who Sen. the discovery was both in the 
movie and there in person to tell them about 
it 

At the close of the season, club members 
who had read fifteen or more books were 
given a choice of a free ticket to a Musical 
Ice Revue at the Municipal Auditorium or to 
a Saint's Baseball game at Midway Stadium. 
Two hundred and ninety-nine used tickets 
for the Ice Revue and 210 preferred tickets 
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to the baseball game. As a surprise feature, 
Friends of the Library presented a copy of 
Webster's Collegiate Dictionary to the boy 
and girl who had read the most books. 

Junior High Student Wilbert Harri read 
82 books. Runner up was Nancy Carlson, 
who read 49 on just about everything except 
going to the moon 

For the library staff the greatest satisfac- 
tion came from the hundreds of opportunities 
the project offered for frequent contacts with 
children as individuals, and in the exchange 
of views on mutually enjoyed old favorites 
or the discovery of new favorites in fields of 
interest they hadn't known even existed. 

DELLA MCGREGOR 

Chief of Youth Services 

S¢. Paul Public Library 

S’. Paul, Minnesota 
Carolina Trails 
D' RING THE SUMMER of 1960, over 

11,000 young South Carolinians were 

members of the Carolina Trails Reading 
Club, a vacation reading program planned by 
the South Carolina State Library Board and 
conducted by 35 public libraries. 

This reading club was planned with. two 
purposes. The main purpose was to demon- 
strate a summer reading program with the 
following features: (1) emphasis on a read- 
ing program balanced as to content and in 
relation to other summer activities of chil- 
dren, (2) a minimum amount of record keep- 
ing, (3) no competition among members, 
(4) emphasis on the fun and satisfaction of 
reading good books rather than on rewards. 

The other purpose was to instill an interest 
in the heritage and resources of South Caro- 
lina. 

The requirements called for the reading of 
ten books in a ten weeks period. It was sug- 


Racc oon 
teams up 
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(See above.) 








0 the site of the Revolutionary Battle of Hang 


gested that five books be of the reader's own 
choice and the other five consist of one each 
from the following categories: South Caro- 
lina, Land and Sky, Waters, Wildlife, Trees 
and Flowers. 

In preparation for the club, plans were 
formulated in December and public libraries 
received announcements and invitations to 
participate. Each member library received a 
guide to operation of the club, a list of South 
Carolina material, a collection of pamphlets 
and leaflets on South Carolina, publicity sug- 
gestions, radio spots, prepared news releases 
and reading record cards. Letters describing 
the club and suggesting cooperation were 
sent to local historical societies. 

Cooperation was evident from the incep- 
tion of this reading club. The State Develop- 
ment Board, the State Forestry Commission, 
the State Department of Education and the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives sup- 
plied leaflets and pamphlets, which supple- 
mented the rather limited South Carolina 
literature for children. The State Highway 
Department allowed its pictorial map to be 
reproduced on the certificates which»Were 
awarded at the conclusion of the reading 
program. 

The Junior League of Columbia had pre- 
pared and broadcast to the Columbia City 
Schools a series of ten 15-minute radio pro- 
grams on South Carolina. The League granted 
permission for the State Library Board to 
retape this series. Six local radio stations 
cooperated by broadcasting these programs 
for ten successive weeks. 

Local historical societies and commissions, 
Daughters of the American Revolution chap- 
ters, Forest Rangers, local officials of the Soil 
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Conservation Service and individu- 
als, especially local historians and 
those who had collections of Indian 
relics, took part in the activities of 
the club. 

In Lancaster County the Histori- 
cal Commission was the co-sponsor 
of the club from the planning 
stages. At the conclusion of the 
registration, the Commission spon- 
sored a tour of historic sites in the 
county. For this tour, the Historical 
Society prepared a booklet describ- 
ing the significance of the points 
visited and each member received 
a copy. The Society also prepared 
bookmarks giving highlights of 
county history. 

In Calhoun County the secretary 
of the Historical Commission took 

an active part in the operation of the club 
The teen-age members met in her office and 
she directed their programs, which were de- 
voted to local heroes, Confederate and In- 
dian stories. A tour of historical sites, with 
a guide sheet, was mapped out, and there 
was a guided tour—after the county officials 
had had roads cut to afford access. 

In Lee County, the Henry DuRant chapter, 
Daughters of the American Revolution, spon- 
sored an historic tour for members who com 
pleted the requirements of the reading club 

Three school buses were used to transport 
the children on a tour of historic spots in 
Oconee county. The three girls who drove 
the buses contributed their service and a 
member of the historical society acted as 
a guide and announcer on each bus. In other 
counties certificates were awarded at special 
ceremonies in the library or at assembly pro 
grams at schools. 

The popularity of the Carolina Trails 
Reading Club is evidenced by the fact that 
7,919 of the 11,196 members completed the 
requirements and received certificates at the 
conclusion of the club. In one county a 
mother, a college student and a number of 
high school students joined the club to in- 
crease their knowledge of South Carolina. It 
is gratifying to note that there is continuing 
interest in the types of books required for 
completion of the club and that young adult 
discussion groups, which were organized as 
part of the reading club, continue to hold 
regular meetings. 

Nancy C. BLAIR 
Children's Consultant 
South Carolina State Library Board 
Columbia, South Carolina 
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Ponies and Authors 


O” SUMMER READING CLUB iast year was 
inspired by the centennial of the Pony 
Express. Using a large pictorial map which 
showed ten way-stations of the Pony Express, 
the children followed the trail as they read 
their books. On individual folders they kept 
a record of titles read, As these were about 
envelope size they were mailed to them, with 
the invitation to the special program enclosed 
The commemorative stamp for the Pony Ex- 
press came out in July, so we were able to 
buy blocks of them to use for this particular 
We also had a rubber stamp made 
of the postmark actually used by the Pony 
Express and we allowed the children to stamp 
this on the outside of their folders 


occasion 


For entertainment we used “The Oregon 
Trail, a thirty-minute film. We were fortu 
nate in having as a special guest an old man 
who at one time was a stagecoach driver in 
Montana and the Black Hills. Since he re- 
sembles Buffalo Bill in appearance, complete 
with a goatee and buckskins, he gave the pro- 
gram a real early-day Western flavor 

We feel that our most worthwhile Summer 
Reading Club, however, was “Meet the Au 
thor.” From publishers we obtained large 
glossy prints of thirty or so authors These 
were used as a bulletin board display for the 
summer and made a most attractive one 
From these photographs a local camera shop 
made wallet-sized prints which could be 
given to the children 
us Sc apiece we couldn't give them out freely, 
but did allow children to choose one for 
every five books read. We found that this 
club made the young readers author-conscious 
and led them to try new authors. Our final 
programs, for members who completed the 
club reading, were film showings of “Huckle 
berry Finn’ and “Smoky, the Cowhorse 

(Mrs.) Vira BLANKENBURG 
Children's Librarian 
Davenport Public Library 
Davenport, lowa 


Since the prints cost 
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Library Builders 


H IGHTING the summer program of the 
South Central Nebraska Regional Li 
brary Demonstration was the Library Build- 
ers reading program, so called because of the 
great progress made in library building and 
development as a result of the demonstra 
tion. Blue ribbons were awarded to boys and 
girls who read twenty books in ten different 
categories. If forty or more books were read, 
the reader had a gold star affixed to his 
ribbon. Those read ten books were 
awarded red ribbons. The ribbons and an 
honor roll bearing the names of the winners 
were on exhibit at all the county fairs in the 

area ESTHER SHENK, Librarian 
South Central Regional Library 

Demonstration 
Holdrege, Nebraska 
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Why Children's Libraries? 


66] HAVE SEEN a... librarian sitting at her 

desk sorting cards while a mass of { chil- 
dren} milled helplessly and noisily round the 
shelves of what was to them a playground, 
not a library. I have heard that same librar- 
ian, and others, deplore the fact that children 
habitually mutilated books, and be quite in- 
capable of seeing why. . . 

“I have seen books issued wordlessly, 
sourly, grudgingly, or with warnings about 
clean hands and the special hell reserved for 
children who damage books. 

"T have seen all these things. I have read 
annual reports that burnt candles only to the 
great god Statistics; which showed no aware- 
ness of children, no idea, let alone ideal, of 
service, only a boundless will to please the 
local [board}.” 

Who said it? Not an American librarian 
at all, though all of it is true of some Ameri- 
can libraries. These are the words of D. R. 
Hall, children’s librarian of the Public Li- 
brary of South Australia, in a remarkable 
speech given last year before the Library 
Association of Australia. Mr. Hall's talk, 
“Why Children's Libraries,” was published 
in the Awmstralian Library Journal for July 
1960, and reprinted in New Zealand Librar- 
ies for December 1960. 

Not all of Mr. Hall's comments, of course, 
are applicable to the American scene. But it 
seems to us that much of what he says is 
both relevant and important. 

Mr. Hall believes that the apathy and in- 
efficiency he describes are due, above all, 
“to an unthinking acceptance of things as 
they are; to a laziness that refuses to ask the 
question: why do children’s libraries exist ? 
Why should we provide books for children?” 
His answers to these questions are interesting. 

“First, because he is the product of thou- 
sands of generations of ancestors, a child is 
born with a bewildering variety of potenti- 
alities. Second, if a child can realise all of 
his acceptable potentialities, he is assured of 
a full and happy life as an adult. . . . 

“Now, the needs which the children's 
library, school or public, exists to satisfy are 
the needs of the child for the materials neces- 
sarv for full. and . . . free development.”’ 

Put, Mr. Hall asks, how can we assess the 
child's needs; what do we know that can 
help us to perceive them ? 
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“Well, we know that because they are 
human, all children pass through various pre- 
dictable, and possibly primitive stages on 
their way to maturity. We can say that at 
certain early ages most young children be- 
come aware of their own personalities, that 
they begin vaguely to understand that other 
people also have personalities, that they try 
on various personalities in make-believe. . . . 
We know that an errant stage follows; hunt- 
ing atavisms emerge; primitive, or, if you like, 
real religion comes into the picture; and that 
the gregarious and defensive attitudes which, 
long ago, produced the tribe, appear and are 
as obvious as the later desire for a hero to 
worship. 

“But these stages, each of which educes its 
own particular needs, are innate, and there- 
fore predictable in general terms. We are 
concerned with individuals who are the prod- 
uct not only of these hereditary influences, 
but also of the influences of environment 
And we must appreciate these environmental 
factors if we are going to select books for 
unknown children. . .” 

Mr. Hall goes on: “But to have children’s 
libraries you must have children’s librarians, 
people who are professional workers, people 
incessantly preoccupied with the needs of 
their fellow men and their offspring. .. They 
must concern themselves ceaselessly with ob- 
servation of children, individually and soci 
ally, and with the ceaseless attempt to under 
stand and assess their needs. . . 

“The workers in libraries who parrot im- 
patient and glib formulas at a child, who 
disguise their inability to discover the indi- 
vidual and his needs behind a condescending 
“charm,” who buy books without intense, 
critical effort; who plan services to propitiate 
strange gods called statistics, these people are 
the damned: too lazy, too self-centered, too 
wilfully ignorant to give opportunities to 
children. 

“They do not know why children’s librar- 
ies exist; or they are too small to spend them- 
selves for the thing called humanity. They 
can never be librarians. 

“But the real librarians . . . are present 
long after the library has closed for the day 
and the staff has departed. And, unseen 
their work continues, and will continue, 
among generations yet unborn.” 
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Frances Neel Cheney 


{ A monthly review of nonsubscription publica 
tions, The judgments expressed are independent of 
The Wilson Company. Communications should be 
addressed to Mrs. Chene y, Peabody Library School 


Nashville 5, Tennessee.} 


Reference Book Checklist: 


1. KAPLAN, Louts, comp. A Bibliography of 
American Autobiographies. Madison, University of 
Wisconsin Press. 1961. 372p. $6 

2. LoGasaA, HANNAH, comp. Historical Fiction 
7th rev. & enl. ed. Philadelphia, McKinley Pub 
lishing Co., 1960. 316p. $6.50 

3. LOGASA, HANNAH, comp 
Fiction. 7th rev. and enl, ed. Philadelphia, Mc 
Kinley Publishing Co., 1960. 288p. $6.50 

4. MUNN, Ropert F. Index to West Virgini 
ina. Charleston, West Virginia, Education Foun 
dation, Inc., 810 Virginia Street, West, 1960, 154p 

5. Firzpatrick, Linian L. Nebraska Place 
Names. Lincoln, University of Nebraska Press 
1960. 227p. $1.50 

6. Antique Map 
York, Sterling, 1960 
bound, $17.95 

7. Murpock, G. P 
of North America. 43rd ed 
1960. 395p. pa. $6.75 

8. Noveck, SIMON, ed 
alities in Modern Times 
1960. 366p. $4.95 

9. HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
sifeation of Business Literature. 2d ed 
Conn., Shoe String Press, 1960. 258p. $6 

10. KENDALL, Maurice G. and Wittiam R 
BcKLAND. A Dictionary of Statistical Terms 
2nd ed. New York, Hafner, 1960. 575p. $5.50 

11. Who's Who in Commercial Art and Phe 
tography, a guide to artists, photographers, agent 
tudios, representatives and buyer f art in the 
graphics field. New York, Director's Art Institut: 
Inc., 176 E. 175th St., 1960 168p. $15 

12. The Financial Index. New York, The Fi 
nancial Index Company, Inc. 1295 Madison Ave 
vol. 1, 1960. Annual subscription for 52 weekly 
issues and 4 quarterly cumulations, $95; cumulativ 
issues only, $40 

13. CHENEY, Orton Howarp. Economic Sur 
vey of the Book Industry, 1930-1931. With 1960 
introd, by Robert W. Frase. New York, Bowker 
1960. 356p. $9.75 

14. Wright, Writs E. and Puytus B 
STECKLER. American Library & Book Trade An 
nual, 1961. New York, Bowker, 1960. 347p. $6.95 

15. CoLuson, Ropert L. Library Assistance to 
Readers. 3rd ed. rev. London, Lockwood & Son 
Ltd. 1960. 13ip. 12/6 

16. UNDERBRINK, Ropert L. About Encyclo- 
pedias, an annotated bibliography. 124 Pine Street, 
Jacksonville, Illinois, 1960, lip. pa. $1 


Historical Non 


of the World in Color. New 
144p. ring-bound, $15; pre 


Ethnographic Bibliography 
New York, Taplinger 


Great Jewish Person 
New York, Taplinger 
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17. Brckson, Kart and 
Reader's Guide Literary Terms, a dictionar) 
New York, Noonday Press, 1960. 236p. pa. $1.95 


18. SHEEHY, EuGeNe and KeNNeTH A. Lone 
Sherwood Anderson: a bibliography. Los Gatos 
California, Talisman Press, 1960. 125p. $6 
HENSLEY C., comp, Jesse 

Harrogate, Tenn., Lincoln 
1960. 74p. pa. $2 


ARTHUR GANZ. A 


19. WoopsBrincr 
Stuart: a bibliography 
Memorial University Press 


The Materials of History 


A., B.C. My life as a dissociated person 
ality with an introduction by Morton 
Prince, M.D. Boston: R. G. Badger, 1909 
i7p. DLC. Written by the patient after her 
recovery.” This is the first entry in Louis 
Kaplan's A Bibliography of American Auto- 
biographies, which he compiled in association 
with James Tyler Cook, Clinton E. Colby, Jr 
and Daniel C. Haskel. Although the com- 
pilers excluded most episodic accounts, such 
as those relating to Indian captivities, military 
imprisonments, “overland” narratives, and 
escapes from slavery; others in which the 
autobiographical element is insignificant, as in 
travel At reminiscences of persons and 
places ; autobiographies in books of genealogy, 
manuscript autobiographies, those appearing 
in newspapers or P riodicals (unless inde- 
pendently reprinted); journals, diaries and 
collections of letters; works known to be 
spurious, or commonly recognized as fictional ; 
and works published after 1945, this anno- 
tated bibliography gives one library location 
for 6377 numbered entries, about a fourth of 
which are quite scarce and not easy to find 
Particularly valuable to this author-arranged 
compilation is the subject index designed to 
reveal the occupations of the autobiographers, 
among them 54 abolitionists, 7 librarians, 2 
bridge players, a number of clergymen (iden- 
tified by denomination), some doctors, law 
yers, and Indian fighters. Also indexed are 
where they lived under the geographical 
divisions used by the Bureau of the Census, 
e.g. West North Central States: Journalists 
and the important historical events in which 
they played a part, e.g. American Revolution 
or Civil War. This fascinating bibliography 
should be widely useful, and as its publishers 
claim, “should serve to itensify the study of 
autobiographies as a form of literature, and 
as a clue to our history.” 
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Historical Fiction? in its seventh revision 
consists entirely of fiction, containing over 
1200 new titles, many of them on the college 
level, though the list is also aimed at junior 
and senior high school students. Arranged 
under broad divisions which include both 
place and period, with one line descriptions 
of each, and symbols to indicate especially 
valuable titles and those for junior high school 
level, it gives preference to newer books over 
older ones, all other things being equal, since 
these are more likely to be int print. Its index 
suffers from minor errors in spelling and more 
seriously from lack of subject entries, though 
this would be quite a task unless the titles 
were more strictly culled in order to reduce 
them in number. This reviewer's objection to 
guides to historical fiction has always been that 
not enough attention was paid to the literary 
worth of the titles included. In this instance, 
Miss Logasa has observed in her rather ex- 
tended preface that ‘Outstanding literary 
masterpieces in the field of historical fiction 
are few, but there are many that come up to an 
acceptable standard of writing. Poorly written 
books are excluded, even though the historical 
data be accurate.” In some cases, her judg- 
ment has been most charitable. 


The companion volume, Historical Non- 
fiction,® is intended as ‘an organized, anno- 
tated supplementa-y reference book for the 
use of eal libraries, general reader.” Since 
it ranges from upner grades of elementary 
school to college and since the definition of 
history is so broad, this collection ranges over 
a mighty wide territory, and its compiler ad- 
mits the difficulty of selecting titles, which 
include not only Elizabeth Vining’s biography 
of William Penn, but Cook's Fight for Food, 
which shows what modern science has done to 
meet the food problem. Again, a more analy- 
tical index would have been helpful, since 
only an author-title index is appended. But 
the fact that Miss Logasa examined almost 
every book in the compilation lends a sort of 
dignity to this guide. 


Twelve West Virginia periodicals, seven of 
them no longer published, are included in 
Index to W est Virginiana,* its backbone being 
the West Virginia Review, which appeared 
monthly from 1923 to 1948, with many ar- 
ticles on local, State and regional history. 
Omitted is West is yng History, which has 


an excellent index of its own. The index is 
in conventional dictionary form, with subject 
headings and main entries following the 
Readers’ Guide except where expansions and 
departures were necessary to include local 
items. It should add much to West Virginia's 
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growing number of guides to the history of 
the state, which now include a checklist of its 
early imprints and a guide to manuscripts and 
archives. Again, as in the case of the bib- 
liography of autobiographies, its compiler, 
Robert F. Munn, is a librarian. We can begin 
to say truly that the librarian is the hand- 
maiden to the historian, though in this case, 
both are gentlemen. 

A modest paper back encases two valu 
able works of interest in local history, 
Nebraska Place-names,® and a selection from 
J. T. Link’s Origin of the Place-Names of 
Nebraska.” The first, originally published in 
1925, is arranged alphabetically by county, 
then by town, with an appended index to 
towns; the second is a running commentary 
on the name of the state, names of other cul- 
tural features such as military posts and state 
parks, of i and relief features, 
comprising four chapters of the author's 
original monograph, which appeared as a 
1933 Bulletin of the Nebraska Geological 
Survey. The editor notes that the juxta- 
position of the two monographs will show 
the reader how two scholars, both of whom 
died in the middle 1930's, working in dif- 
ferent disciplines and using different methods 
to achieve their ends and record progress 
toward them, may produce results that dove- 
tail accurately enough to admit of such a com- 
bination, The first can be readily consulted 
and has been augmented with a brief list of 
errata; the second, with its longer discussion 
and with occasional citation to sources, suffers 
from want of an index, but the volume should 
serve to make better known the original pub- 
lications as well as the great amount of ma- 
terial collected by Link, but still unpublished. 
Thus it constitutes a kind of working paper 
for onomatologists and librarians, who should 
work together to produce a definitive Ne- 
braska gazetteer. 

Antique Maps of the World in Color ® 
includes in its 36 examples of maps from the 
16th to the 19th centuries, four Mercator’s, 
four Ortelius’s, three Seutter’s, most of them 
reduced from the originals, some as much as 
50 per cent. Some were originally in color, on 
others it was added later. And though brief 
biographies of some of the map-makers and 
brief notes accompany each map, it is obvious 
that the chief appeal is that its contents are 
“suitable for framing.” The price is too high 
for a small or medium-sized library, which 
might otherwise find it useful for display. 

Ethnographic Bibliography of North Amer- 
ica* contains 17,300 book and periodical 

(Continued on page 654) 
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Progress report on the preparation of the 


WORLD BOOK 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 
DICTIONARY 


under the editorial direction of 


Clarence L. Barnhart 


. istinguished International Editorial Advisory Committee of 45 members has 
1. A distinguished I ional Editorial Advisory Committee of 45 members h 
been formed, under the chairmanship of W. Cabell Greet, Professor of English, 
Barnard College, Columbia University. 


2. A panel of 148 Special Consultants from America and England has agreed to 
review technical and scientific terms in all fields of knowledge. 


3. The Editors of World Book Encyclopedia are constantly consulting with the Dic- 
tionary Editors in the creation of this new Thorndike-Barnhart dictionary. It will be 
the first dictionary designed especially as a companion to a family encyclopedia. 


4, Outstanding typography and illustration are being designed. The new dictionary 
will utilize all the Thorndike-Barnhart principles which since 1935 have set the stand- 
ards of lexicography in this country. 


To be published m January 1963 
FIELD ENTERPRISES EDUCATIONAL CORPORATION 
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(Continued from page 652) 
references, nearly all of them personally as- 
sessed, arranged under 16 areas and within 
these by tribal groups representing all native 
Indian tribes in North America, including 
northern Mexico. These have been com 
ressed into one volume by abbreviating jour- 
nals, shortening titles, omitting names of 
publishers, and by including only such refer- 
ences “as seemed likely to prove of value to an 
anthropologist desirous of discovering what 
is known about a particular culture.” Lo, the 
Poor Indian hath been mightily bibliograph- 
ied 

Great Jewish Personalities in Modern 
Times * with its 11 biographies of musicians, 
religious leaders, authors and statesmen, adds 
another volume to B'nai B'rith Great Books 
series, which aim to present in popular, non- 
technical style the content of Jewish tradition, 
its personalities and ideas, with emphasis on 
their relevance to modern times. 


Where Commerce Long Prevails 


A Classification of Business Literature ® in 
its second edition is basically a reissue; its 
compilers have tested the original over a quar- 
ter of a century and have found it sound, and 
the literature of the subject has expanded so 
greatly that reclassification would be horribly 
expensive. Thus only in the B schedule for 
business and economic theory have major 
changes been made. A greatly expanded in- 
dex which introduces synonymous terms, new 
words, and new ideas will add greatly to the 
usefulness of this joint effort of the school and 
the library of the Harvard University Gradu 
ate School of Business Administration. 

Also basically a reissue is A Dictionary of 
Statistical Terms,” which adds a combined 
glossary in alphabetical order of the English 
language to the body of definitions in the 
English language, with its four single-lan- 
guage glossaries. Though opportunity was 
taken to revise the equivalents in French, 
German, Italian and Spanish, these revisions 
were not carried back into the four single- 
language glossaries, though this will be done 
when it is felt that a completely revised edition 
of the Dictionary may be required. Libraries 
with the original 1957 edition may find it 
sufficient to their needs, while others, making 
greater use of its bi-lingual features, may find 
the combined glossary well worth the modest 
price of this clearly printed, adequateiy cross- 
referenced volume. 

Who's Who in Commercial Art and Pho- 
tography™ gives name, address, telephone 
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number and a brief category listing for living 
artists, photographers, agents, studios, repre- 
sentatives and buyers of art in the graphic 
fields, compiled from the records of Director's 
Art Institute, arranged alphabetically under 
four major sections. And though mostly 
drawn from New York, a geographical index 
to other names included would be a help. The 
section on buyers is admittedly skimpy, since 
it was intended only to present a broad guide 
to the graphic industry's largest buyers. 

The Financial Index covers the reports 
of more than 300 brokerage houses, and 75 
investment services, financial magazines and 
newspapers, indexing approximately 4,000 
items concerning approximately 2,000 secur- 
ities each week. Its first section indexes ar- 
ticles about industries as a whole. Here the 
practice of listing each industry under the 
specific, most commonly used name, with 
cross-references to general industry groupings 
established by Standard and Poor's is a sound 
one. A much longer section is the alphabetical 
list of securities and companies. Its analytical 
indexing and its use of abbreviations to in- 
dicate the subject matter of the item carried, 
e.g. bus for news about a company’s business, 
and acq/contro for acquisition/control situa- 
tions, make it very valuable for quick refer- 
ence 


Books—Their Production and Use 


Cheney's Economic Survey of the Book In- 
dustry *® has been reprinted with a new intro- 
duction, new poms and an index. The 
introduction briefly notes the growth of the 
library market, especially for juvenile books; 
the relative decline of fiction in hard-bound 
form; the shift of book wholesaling oper- 
ations toward serving the library Sadiet: 
changes in the area of industry trade organi- 
zations; and concludes that there are few 
American industries which have so well 
maintained their competitive and personal 
character over the past 30 years. Since much 
of the introduction is abstracted or quoted 
in the Library Journal for January 1, 1961, 
libraries with sound copies of the original 
may not find it mecessary to purchase the 
reissue, while wishing that the new introduc- 
tion were more fully developed. 

This is not the case with the American 
Library and Book Trade Annual ** which not 
only continues to update information found 
in its five earlier issues, but adds new fea- 
tures, which in the 1961 volume include cost 
of books index, cost of periodicals index, 

(Continued on page 656) 
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Subscription 


Books Bulletin 


Reviews 
1956-1960 


Reprinted from The Booklist and Subscription Books Bulletin 


The analytical, detailed and evalua- 
tive reviews of subscription and other 
reference works, clearly recommended or 
not recommended for purchase, prepared 
by the Subscription Books Committee 
of the American Library Association 
have been an important service to li- 
brarians, patrons, schools and parents 
for more than thirty years. Prepared by 
a voluntary committee of thirty-five li- 
brarians, these reviews of encyclopedias, 
dictionaries, atlases and collections of 
materials and stories for information or 
recreation are unbiased and critical. 


Formerly issued quarterly, the Sub- 
scription Books Bulletin was combined 
with The Booklist in September, 1956. 
This reprint includes all the 99 reviews 
published during the first four years of 
the combination in a separate bound 
and indexed volume. 


Among the iterns reviewed are The 


Book of Knowledge, The Book of Pop- 


ular Science, Britannica Junior, Collier's 


Order direct trom 
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Volumes 53-56 
September 1, 1956—August, 1960 


Encyclopedia, The Complete Dictionary 
of Abbreviations, Compton's Pictured 
Encyclopedia, The Concise Encyclo- 
pedia of Music and Musicians, Diction- 
ary of Arts and Crafts, Encyclopedia 
Americana, Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
Encyclopedia Canadiana, Grolier Ency- 
clopedia, Guide to Reference Material, 
The New Wonder World Encyclopedia, 
Through Golden Windows and The 
World Book Encyclopedia. 


The reviews are arranged alphabet 
ically by the title of the work for easy 
reference. In addition the date and page 
references for the original review in The 
Booklist are given. 


Published in response to popular de- 
mand by librarians for a compilation of 
these reviews in a ready reference for- 
mat, this reprint will be of immense 
value in evaluating important and usu- 
ally higher-priced reference books and 
sets for purchase and use. 


Published March 20 @ 223 pages @ Cloth @ $5 


PUBLISHING DEPARTMENT 
AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
50 EAST HURON STREET 
CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 
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summaries and reprints of new library stand- 
ards, and a comparison of professional library 
qualifications in Canada, the United States, 
and the United Kingdom. 

Collison’s little handbook, Library Assist- 
ance to Readers *® should not be lightly dis- 
missed by American librarians because of its 
British origin and necessary emphasis on 
British publications. For its great value lies 
in its point of view that the work of assisting 
the reader is largely a matter of common 
sense, coupled with a detailed and compre- 
hensive knowledge of books and human 
affairs. Now in its third edition, it contains 
not only sound evaluation of the relative im- 
Boge of various types of reference sources, 

ut advice on preparing library handbooks, 
bulletins, annotations and bibliographies for 
publication, an excellent section on reference 
method, and a short reading course which 
describes briefly the outstanding features of 
British and American library periodicals. We 
find, for example that ‘In the United States 
the most useful periodical from the point of 
view of this book is the WILSON LIBRARY 
BULLETIN which has the advantage of being 
very well illustrated, and very often gives 
clear photographs of displays and exhibitions, 
together with detailed descriptions of the 
‘bright ideas’ of readers’ advisers.” The au 
thor emphasizes the importance of visiting 
other libraries of all kinds and participating 
in professional associations. It should be 
read for information and inspiration. 

One important kind of assistance to read- 
ers is in supplying sources of information on 
the relative excellence of general encyclo- 
pedias. This can now be less time-consuming, 
thanks to the booklet, About Encyclopedias,'® 
which gives exact citations and brief content 
notes for recent reviews of encyclopedias, 
using plus and minus symbols to suggest 
affirmative or negative tone. The 75 articles, 
chiefly from the Booklist and S.B.B., and 8 
books are arranged in two parts: 1) general 
articles and 2) alphabetically by name of 
encyclopedia. It should be in every ready 
reference collection and the author should be 
encouraged to keep it up-to-date. 


Literature 

A Reader's Guide to Literary Terms ** pays 
particular attention to modern developments 
in terminology and contains all the significant 
terms the New Criticism has introduced 
Treatment varies in length from a few lines 
to several pages and covers not only such 
terms as dactyl and prolepsis, but schools 
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and movements, such as dadaism and Pre- 
Raphaelites, and wisely excludes resumés of 
literary works and biographies of authors 
except as examples. The dictionary is en- 
livened with considerable humor, like the 
example for allusion, which notes that the 
poem below contains, and depends upon, 
a reference to the phrase “in Abraham's 
bosom.’ 

Mary Ann has gone to rest 

Safe at last on Abraham's breast, 

Which may be nuts for Mary Ann, 

But is certainly rough on Abraham 


Sherwood Anderson: a_ bibliography ** 
follows the accepted form for bibliographies 
of single authors, giving detailed description 
of first editions of individual works, citation 
to other editions, to essays and stories, contri- 
butions to periodicals and such, with a sec- 
tion on writings about the author in books, 
parts of books and periodical articles, a sec- 
tion on reviews—845 numbered entries for 
nearly 3,000 items. Added features in this 
first comprehensive bibliography are the mov- 
ing photograph of Anderson by Steichen, a 
facsimile of a manuscript page from Wimes- 
burg, Ohio and of its title page, together with 
a quotation from the Autobiography of Alice 
B. Toklas, with which not all will entireiy 
agree: “Gertrude Stein contended that Sher- 
wood Anderson had a genius for using the 
sentence to convey a direct emotion, this was 
in the great American tradition, and that 
really except Sherwood there was no one in 
America who could write a clear and passion- 
ate sentence.” Readers will learn from the 
preface that his manuscripts, numbering 
some 16,690 items, are in the Newberry 
Library in Chicago. 

Testimonials to the literary importance 
and versatility of Jesse Stuart preface the 
chronological list of his books; '® the alpha- 
betical list of 279 short stories, with citations 
to reprints; the alphabetical list of 287 
poems, another of 117 articles in periodicals 
and parts of books; 75 contributions to news- 
papers, including ‘Stuart explains school 
situation. . .""; lists of bibliographies, theses 
and material in periodicals and newspapers 
on this prolific living writer, though the latter 
makes no attempt to list all. Many names of 
other librarians will be found among those 
whose assistance the librarian-compiler ac- 
knowledges. Stuart describes this compiler in 
a brief essay, saying “He had been a scholarly 
wolverine all right tracking my titles among 
dusty archives and over pages of contents in 
yellowed pages of forgotten magazines.’ 
This is an important item for all Stuart 
admirers 
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EK UGENE BuRDICK is a professor. He looks like 
a mild man. He writes with dynamite 

The dynamite stems from personal conviction 
the conviction of a political scientist that ostenta 
tious living, linguistic inability, isolation from the 
people, lack of information, and ingrown 
life are insufficient weapons for the U.S. citizens 
abroad who help represent democracy in today’s 
global struggle for the minds of men, He shares 
that conviction with William J. Lederer (opposite ) 
with whom he co-authored the controversial best 
seller, The Ugly American (Norton), which ap 
peared in 1958 to remind readers that “We have so 
lost sight of our own past that we are trying to sell 
guns and money alone, instead of remembering that 
it was the quest for the dignity of freedom that was 
responsible for our own way of life.” (Since then 
the same kind of thinking that prompted the book 
has prompted the “Peace Corps” now being organ 
ized under President Kennedy by other men wh 
sense urgently the necessity for the U.S. to show 
true face abroad.) Burdick is also author of The 
Ninth Wave (Houghton Mifflin, 1956), a first 
novel which was met with marked int«rest by critics 
ind co-editor of a study of American Voting Behat 

r (published in 1959 by the Free Press of Glencoe, 
Chicago and by Burns and MacEachern, Toronto) 

Eugene Leonard (““Bud"’) Burdick was born in 
Sheldon, lowa, on Dec. 12, 1918, the son of Jack 
and Marie Ellerbrock Burdick. Of his early life, 
he writes Father was an itinerant painter who 
married Mother when she was sixteen and took her 
from Iowa to Los Angeles [in 1920} There 
we were reared. Father promptly died from peri 
tomitis and mother had three children all under the 
ige of five on her hands. She did beautifully as a 
waitress for a year or two and then married Fritz 
Gaillard, a cellist in the Los Angeles Philharmoni 
We three kids were raised in the odd benign ming 
ling of Bach suites for the violin and cello and the 
sun and sea of Los Angeles. We came in off the 
beach, tanned and exhausted, and put on little white 
ollars and black velvet pants and sat through cham- 
ber music until it poured out of our ears, To this 
lay I cannot abide serious music. It makes me 
scratch all over 

Burdick went to Manual Arts High School in 
Los Angeles, from which he was graduated in 1936 
Later, at Stanford University, he majored in psy 
hology, was a “magnificent hasher (waiter), good 
student, Phi Beta Kappa and very anti-social 
From then until 1945 he served in the U.S. Navy 
in organization which first drew his admiration and 
ommitment when he was ten. During World War 
II he rose from Reserve Ensign to Lieutenant Con 
mander and was awarded a Navy and Marine Corps 
Medal for action off Guadalcanal 

Burdick, who “at intervals” has been a truck 
iriver, bean hoer, ditch digger and file clerk, began 
writing in 1944. The year 1946 saw the first of a 
long list of articles and stories which top magazin« 
markets have been devouring ever since. From 1948 
to 1950 he did graduate work at Oxford University, 
where he was a Rhodes Scholar and earned a Ph.D 
in philosophy. During the next two years, he served 
as academic consultant at the Naval War College 
in Newport, R.I. His affiliation with the Univer 
sity of California at Berkeley, where he is Professor 
of Political Theory, began in 1952 

Nine long years” went into the writing of his 

first novel. The Ninth Wave. a 1956 Book-of-the 
Month Club selection which Commonweal's J. | 
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Burdick 


Sullivan called “one of the most realistic 


portraits 
of the American political scene in contemporary h 


tion Although complained about a 
morbid preoccupation with the more squalid ch 
acteristics of the human animal” (John Bruckma 
Library Journal). reservations were accompank 
by respect verging on awe: “this reviewer's book « 
the year” (Richard Blakesley, Chicago Sunday Tr 
une) me of the most exciting first nov 
of recent times (LJ); “written with authority 
and distinction” (John Nerber. New York Times) 
Burdick and Lederer, who first met at a Bread 
loaf Writer's Conference in Middlebury, Vt., i 
1948. collaborated long-distance on The Ugly Ame 
can (1958). a fact-based, fiction-clothed indictment 
of U.S. policy in Asia, which became a Book-ot 
the-Month Club selection. In it, they put the fin 
ger on U.S. representatives who lacked what tl 


reviewers 


New York Herald Tribune's Margaret Partor 
summed up as “dignity, common sense, imagination 
and compassion The resulting failure in 


munication between peoples was not, they felt 
fault of government or any political party, but rathe: 
the temper of the whole nation.” Reviewers found 
the book too episodic to win top laurels purely a 
novel, On its own, fact-based grounds it prompt 
howls and praise. It was variously described as “in 
portant, required reading, impressive un 
impressive EXCESSIVE, drawn with 
written “by men passionately involved in onc 
century's} major problems 
(1959) which B 
Brodbeck was an 


which 1 


veracity 


{ this 

American Voting Behavior 
dick co-edited with Arthur J 
experiment in interdisciplinary thinking 
cluded 22 chapters by social scientists from fh 
ranging from the humanities to psychiatry 

Burdick, whom friends characterize as 
and “always working on four or five ideas at on 
is currently writing a novel about an American b 
and a French girl; a professional book about Syr 
alism: and a nonfiction book on the South Pa 
which Houghton Mifflin will publish. An almost 
six footer who weighs 165 pounds and has crew 
ut brown hair ‘now laced with silver Burdick 
is an ardent Democrat who lives in Berkeley, Cal 
with his wife (Carol Warren Burdick, whon 
1942). two daughters and a son 

JANE MADDOX 
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William J. Lederer 


—— HISTORY will remember the late ‘fifties 
and early ‘sixties as the decade in which th 


U.S. began to fa t f am 


1 think again of the 


ideals on which it was founded, If so, some of the 


edit should go to a retired 
). Lederer, whose sixth book 


Navy ofhcer, William 
A Nation i Sheep 


ust out ( Norton)—has given a complacent publi 


its latest jolt. The book, addre 


ssing itself to at-home 


uses of U.S, failures overseas, should not have 


me 3 a Surprise to readers 


of a 1958 best-seller 


The Ugly American (also published by Norton). In 


it, Lederer and co-author Eugene Burdick (oppo 


site) pointed unerringly at tl 
nesses of the representatives ( 
ent by the nation to repres« 

lly, in this case, in Asia, T 


vr strength and blind 
ofhcial and unofhcial ) 
nt it abroad speaih 
he same Naval areer 


h gave Lederer his knowledge of the Orient 


1 material—sometimes hilarious, sometimes 


O'Toole ana Me (Ne 
ut Sea and The Last ¢ 


neroism an athos for three arlier book 


ton, 1957), All the 
ruise (both published 


1950 by William Sloane Associates in the U.S 


1 by McLeod in Canada) 
Wilham Julius Lederer wa 


s born of German an 


on March 31 wrty-nine years ago, in New 
City, the son of dentist William Julius 


er and the former Paula 
were reared in Ossining 


Franken. He and his 
N.Y. and New York 


where he attended DeWitt Clinton High 


tor a year and a half 


at journalism at age 16 


He began a two-year 
serving as secretary 


jlumnist Heywood Broun and working “on 
irious” New York City papers 
Lederer enlisted in the U.S, Navy in 1930. and 


| a halt later entered 


the U.S. Naval Acad 


at Annapolis. Md plagued by a bad stammer 
almost him the Naval half of his career 


ercame 1 ithciently t 
Naval ademy Publi 
booted j the N 
his B.S eg! ni9 
Dige c I tel 

MM by whict re 


Naval irce 


» be elected president 

Speaking Society but 

avy shortly after re 

36 Dec. 1957 

Is « he harrowing 
ment 


ontinuing study that has made him an authority 


what th > #t Asia, as contrasted to their 


The 
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tudy Degan with a 
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He drew heavily on his Naval experience for 
the articles that began appearing in top U.S. maga 
zines in 1947, and for the knowledge that enabled 
him to write his first book, This was The La 
Cruise T De Sv ry | {Pe Sinking OT pe Submarine 
U.S.S. Cochino during an Arctic gale (1950). In 
it, said the Saturday Review's Fletcher Pratt, Led 
erer turned out an ‘almost flawless performance in 
telling a brief heroic tale of victory snatched fron 
almost irremedial disaster All the Ship's at Sea 
published the same year, brought delight to a wide 
audience, It contained hilarious and serious ane 
lotes about Lederer, his friends, and the ships he 
had sailed in, giving what Library Journal called 

humorous. somewhat bawdy picture of lite in 
the regular and war-time Navy 

The next vear 1951. Lederer was stationed at 
Pearl Harbour on the staff of the Commander-in 
Chief, Pacific, an assignment which lasted until his 
retirement with the rank of captain in 1958, The 
issignment entailed so 40 trips to Asia, in the 
ourse of which he met thousands of Asians an 
most of their leaders, as well as U.S. representa 
tives throughout Asia 

Meanwhile, Lederer's continuing outpour of mag 
izine articles led him to write a textbook, Spare 
Time Article Writing r Money (Norton, 1954) 
This. was succeeded, in 1957, by Ensign O'Tools 
ind Me arrying forward the tales of Naval lite 
found in All the Shit ut Sea, His future collab 
orator, Eugen irdick, writing in the San Fras 

co Chronicle lled the book “consistently bright 
und witty ~ n jownright hilarious 

In The Ugly Am can (1998). a series of tact 
based vignettes thinly eiled as hetion, Lederer and 
Burdick expressed their conviction that Americans 
in Asia, despite some admirable exceptions, ar 
frequently ill-informed. isolated from and without 
means of communication with the people to whon 
they are supposed to represent the U.S. The re 
sults, they believe lisastrous in Cold War 
terms. Critical reactions to the book covered an 
xtraordinary range iblications which insisted on 
treating the book purely as a novel had negative 
verdicts and there wer mmplaints of over-simplih 
ation and stereotyp« haracterization ontradict 
ed by other reviewers, like the New York Time 
Robert Trumbull, The book, he wrote, was a “dev 
astating indictment, but any correspondent who has 
been any length of time in the locale of the story 

will recognize its veracity The New Yort 
Herald Tribune said the book had its flaws in a 
literary sens¢ In a political sense, however, it is 
1 very 2zood and very important bombshell 

In A Nation Sheep, just published, whict 
Louis Lyons, Curator of the Neiman Foundation 
for Journalism at Harvard. has called “another ex 

e and alarming book,” Lederer 
liagnoses what he ¢ rds as the cause of US, fail 
ures abroad: the pe f tl S. are uninform 


iting, provocatiy 


j 


mmstance f which he blames government 
¥y. press jucational system—but first 
inescapably the individual] citizen, who has 
power to demand and to effect a cure 

s describe Lederer, who stands 5’ 91/2” an 

158 Ibs. as nan of urgent conviction, with 


hangeabl face, whose expression varies fron 


serious to " pixi He has hazel eyes and thinning 
brown hair Of Hawa says. ‘once you spend 
two days there, you will come back He lives in 
Honolulu with his wife. the former Ethel Victoria 


Hackett. and three sor JANE Mappox 
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school & children’s libraries 





Mary Frances Kennon 


RE YOU READY for National Library 

Week? It's a little late to make sug- 
gestions for activities, but not too late for 
the reminder that this is an opportunity to 
interpret the school library to your commu- 
nity and to gain support for its improvement. 
The NLW teacher's kit this year, in addition 
to many suggestions for school-community 
activities and for PTA participation, contains 
a very useful ‘School Libraries Fact Sheet, 
prepared by Eleanor Ahlers. Use it as a 
source of basic information on the need for 
school libraries and as a source of tips for 
starting or improving library service. 

Do you need help in explaining to teach- 
ers, administrators, and lay groups what a 
good school library offers students and teach- 
ers? A new film produced by the North 
Carolina Department of Public Instruction, 
released in January, is designed to do this 
job. The film, “School Libraries in Action,” 
illustrates school library service for grades 
1-12 and covers the areas of planning for 
library use, guiding pupils’ reading, teaching 
library skills, supplying instructional matert- 
als, and guiding reference and research work 
The 35mm. film, in color, with sound, runs 
for 18 minutes. Sale prints at $125 each 
may be ordered from Miss Cora Paul Bomar, 
State Supervisor of School Library Services, 
Department of Public Instruction, Raleigh, 
N.C. Rental prints are available for a $4.50 
fee from the Bureau of Audio-Visual Educa- 
tion, University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill, N.C. 

My first days as director of the AASL 
School Library Development Project were 
spent in attending the Midwinter meeting of 
the American Library Association. I came 
away more convinced than ever that this is an 
exciting year for school libraries. One reason 
for optimism: the open meeting of the AASL 
Board of Directors, at which Germaine Kret- 
tek, head of ALA's Washington office, and 
Cora Pau! Bomar, member of the Federal Re- 
lations Committee, led a lively discussion on 
the prospects of federal support for school 
libraries 

Thinking back over the many reports, 
committee meetings, and conferences of Mid 





Miss Kennon is Director of the School 
Library Development Project of the Ameri- 
can Association of School Librarians 
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winter, the idea which emerges from all these 
activities—and provides a connecting link 

is team-work between librarians, teachers, ad- 
ministrators, and others concerned with the 
education of children and young people. It's 
a powerful idea. Put into practice at national, 
state, and local levels, it will take us where 
we want to go. 

The School Library Development Project 
is being conducted by the American Associ- 
ation of School Librarians, under the guid- 
ance of an Advisory Board headed by Mary 
Gaver of the Rutgers University Graduate 
School of Library Service. It is financed by 
a grant from the Council on Library Re- 
sources, and will run through July 1962. 
Our headquarters are in Chicago, around the 
corner from the ALA headquarters building. 
This summer Leila Doyle, librarian of Froe- 
bel High School in Gary, Indiana, will join 
the staff as assistant director. 

The Project is designed to encourage and 
assist states in implementing our new na- 
tional standards for school libraries, with 
emphasis on long-range planning for action 
steps. Our goal: a plan in every state, by 
June 1962, for long-range school library 
development. 

Our work will be concentrated in four 
main areas: (1) A leadership conference at 
the end of April for selected representatives 
from every state. (2) Publications and ma- 
terials, including a newsletter, special articles 
and bulletins from time to time, and (we 
hope) color slides and transparencies for use 
in local programs. Our newsletter will go to 
state school library supervisors, state stand- 
ards implementation chairmen, state presi- 
dents of school library associations, and per- 
haps others concerned with school library 
development. (3) Grant funds for selected 
state projects to implement the standards 
(with recipients chosen by the Advisory 
Board to represent different types of activi- 
ties, different levels of service, and different 
geographic areas). (4) Consultant help in 
planning school library development, avail- 
able to all states and local school systems 

Please let us know if we can be of help to 
you. The address: School Library Develop 
ment Project, 50 East Huron Street, Chicago 
11, Dlinois. 
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Hostage To Alexander 
By MARY EVANS ANDREWS 


Decorations and map by Avery Johnson. After years of marching 
across many lanas with Alexander the Great, Damon of Rhodes 
grasps the king's dream of a larger world in which all peoples would 
be partners in his magnificent new empire 

April. Ages 12-16. $3.75 


The Race To The South Pole 
By WILLIAM BIXBY 
= \ Jacket by Bruno Junker. An account of four separate expeditions 


2 


in search of the South Pole, beginning with Scott's first attempt in 
1901 and culminating in the exciting race between the successful 
o Amundsen and the valiant Scott. April. Ages 12-16. $3.25 


The Dragon Tree 

A Life of Alexander, Baron von Humboldt 

By VAL GENDRON 
With 8 pages of halftones from von Humboldt's published works. 
An illuminating biography of the great 19th-century German 
savant and explorer whose own work demonstrated the interrela- 
tionship between all branches of knowledge. April. Ages 14 up. $3.95 


Ranch Beyond The Mountains 

By STEPHEN HOLT 
Decorations by Pers Crowell. From the plane, Larry thought he 
saw a perfect ranch— but it took two tough winters of rounding up 
horses, taming a wild stallion and rescuing cattle before his vision 
came true. April. Ages 12-16. $3.25 


Saddles For Breakfast 

By JANET RANDALL 
Decorations by Paul Laune. 16-year-old Robin's love of horses, her 
flair for publicity and her willingness to work all help to bring her 
cousin's run-down Sycamore Stables back to their former pop- 
ularity. March. Ages 12-16. $3.25 


Quiet Boy 

By LELA and RUFUS WALTRIP 
Illustrated by Theresa Kalab Smith. A brave Navajo boy finds 
adventure in helping capture a criminal and in guiding Govern- 
ment pilots to the assistance of his blizzard-bound Navajo neigh- 
bors. April. Ages 8-10. $2.95 


All books cloth bound 
LONGMANS, GREEN AND COMPANY, 119 w. 40 St., New York 18, N. Y. 
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extending library service 





Gretchen Knief Schenk 


Congratulations ! 
O' THE TEN Dorothy Canfield Fisher 
Awards to be given this month during 
National Library Week, five wil! go to public 
libraries giving extended service. The extra- 
ordinary Yuma City-County Library ( Ariz.) 
received the $5000 prize this year, with the 
Lee-Itawamba Library System, Tupelo, Miss., 
the Homes County Library, Millersburg, 
Ohio, and the Greenwood City and County 
Library, Greenwood, N.C. each receiving 
$1000. For the first time a “library coopera- 
tive’ reached the prize-winning class, the six 
libraries forming the Grafton Library Co 
operative in Grafton County, N.H., also 
being chosen for a $1000 prize. These may 
all be “small” libraries but they have vision 
and an extended service viewpoint. 


“Libraries for Louisiana” 

The film story of Louisiana State Library's 
demonstration program, under which public 
libraries have developed from one parish 
library in 1926 to forty-nine in 1959, has 
been effectively told in “Libraries for Louisi 
ana.” This twenty-minute sound and color 
movie was filmed at the new State Library 
and in demonstrations in two most distinctive 
parishes—-Cameron, where over 400 people 
lost their lives in Hurricane Audrey, and 
Plaquemines, land of orange blossoms and 
oil wells. A national audience is anticipated 
for this film, since Louisiana's demonstration 
plan has had wide recognition as a method 
of bringing libraries to rural areas. As proot 
of its effectiveness we find only about a dozen 
parishes (counties) still blank on Louisiana's 
library map, a credit to State Librarian Essae 
M. Culver, pioneer demonstrator. 


“Public Relations and a Bookmobile” 

Miss M. Virginia Hughes, library consult- 
ant, has recorded valuable experiences in con- 
ducting bookmobile demonstrations under 
the Library Services Act in California State 
Library News Notes, Fall, 1960, p. 349-62 
The time allowed for the demonstrations was 
comparatively short, and the usual reactions 
to a new both enthusiasm and re 
sistance, were encountered. At the end of 


service 





Librarians are invited to send material on 
extension work to Mrs. Schenk at Summer- 


dale, Alabama 
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each demonstration, however, the communi 
ties voted to accept and maintain their new 
bookmobile service. 

The methods used to maintain good pub 
lic relations between the library and the com 
munity served by the new bookmobile, and 
the experiences gained through these efforts, 
are offered here in the interests of future 
painless, stimulating and profitable inaugura 
tion of new bookmobiles into any community 
by any librarian,” writes Miss Hughes. 

Demonstrations are expensive, Demon- 
stration failures represent a triple loss—the 
original investment of time, money, energy 
and hopes, the frustrating delay in providing 
service which eventually will come anyhow, 
and the necessity of having to overcome the 
original failure. Undoubtedly the success of 
these demonstrations was based on Miss 
Hughes’ method of ‘“‘letting the people 
know” and no less on “letting the governing 
officials know’ or “‘letting the staff know 
Miss Hughes discusses county fairs and book 
mobiles, small station collections and what to 
do about them when a bookmobile arrives, 
how to change community reactions, school 
stops (a new approach), charging systems, 
and miscellaneous publicity techniques. 

While we rather doubt that future book- 
mobile demonstrations will ever be entirely 
“painless we are grateful to Miss Hughes 
for providing this useful guide to a ‘‘stimu 
lating and profitable inauguration of new 
bookmobiles''—complete with tax support 


Robert Devore Leigh 

On January 31 a heart attack cut short the 
life of Dr. Robert D. Leigh, the guiding 
spirit of our generation of library organizers 
and extenders. Generally unknown to librar 
ians in 1948 when he was chosen to conduct 
the massive Public Library Inquiry, this po 
litical scientist gradually but firmly estab- 
lished himself as a creative thinker in the 
library field, a man of judgment, deep under 
standing and great good humor. During the 
first phase of the Library Inquiry, Dr. Leigh 
visited the Kern County Library, Bakersfield, 
Calif. and there in his own words “got re 
ligion” for the larger library unit. No one 
will ever know how many others he success- 
fully converted, but his work and wisdom 
will live on for many years. We shall miss 
him as ‘a friend. 
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The Best in Beoks for Young People 
for Spring 1961 





WILDERNESS ISLAND 


By GLapys MALVERN, author of 
PATRIOT’S DAUGHTER, etc. 

A romantic tale set amid the authen- 
tic scenes and characters of early 
Manhattan with its heroine, the 
most beautiful girl in New Amster- 
dam, involved with two trouble- 
some secrets. Ages 12 to 16. $2.95. 
Publication, March 


By Roy Simpson Marsh, MASQUERADE 


thor of MOOC By DorotHy GILMAN BUTTERS, 
aad ; author of WITCH'S SILVER, ete. 


The warmhearted, engaging Acharmingly told story which traces 


story of a timid Airedale pup the intermingling pattern in the 
P lives of four totally different girls 
who became a hero—and the who occupy adjoining rooms in an 
ranch boy who loved him. Set in art school dormitory—and what 

» Sierra Nevada < Moiave they learn about life and men. Junior 
the Sierra Nevada and Mojave Novel. $2.95. Publication, March. 


Desert country. Illustrated. For 


ages 9 to 12. $2.95. Publication, 
OUTFIELD ORPHAN 


April. 

By Joe ARCHIBALD, author of FIRST 
BASE HUSTLER, etc 
The sportswriters called him sen- 
sational—but Benjie, the first Negro 
player on the team, felt that his 


FRIENDS TO MAN: presence meant trouble for every- 
e body until he realized that the worst 
The Wonderful World of Animals prejudice he had to overcome was 


his own. For ages 12 to 16. $2.95. 
Publication, April 














Compiled by FRANCES CAVANAH, the 
popular author of THEY LIVED IN 
THE WHITE HOUSE, etc. >> 
A lively menagerie of fs 
unusual characters f j , 
from the works of 26 jabra 7 Lk 
authors, from Lora so 
the Seal to Rollo 


the Skunk, makes IT’S TIME FOR EASTER 


this a very satisfying 
tour of the world of Compiled by EvizanetH Houcu Securist 
and JANETTE WOOLSEY, 

authors of IT’S TIME FOR 
CHRISTMAS, etc 





oh 
Oo" 
Gi sar 


pets, ages 10 and 
up. Illustrated. 
$3.50. Publication, 
March. Two of America’s favorite anthologists 

have traced the origin of Easter syinbols: 
collected poems, legends, and stories (in- 
cluding the American Easter seal): and 


M CR have written a special section on great 
A AE SMITH co. Easter music and its composers. Illustrated 
1. ‘ in color. For ages 10 and up. $3.75 

Philadelphia 2 Publication, Februar) 
in Canada: The Ryerson Press, Toronto 57 

















NEW BOOKS FROM 


«Abingdon ‘Press 
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Hero Tales from Many Lands 


Compiled by Alice I. Hazeltine; illustrated by 
Gordon Laite. Thirty stories retell some of the 
major folk epics of the world: Beowulf, King 
Arthur, The Cid, Siegfried, The Ramayana, and 
others. 476 pages. All ages Cloth, $5.95 


Jim Penney’s Golden Nugget 


By Elizabeth Witheridge; illustrated by Anthony 
D'Adamo. It was 1848, and like all other boys, 
Jim Penney longed to go West to explore for gold. 
A story filled with humor and lasting appeal. 
160 pages. Ages 8-12 Cloth, $3 


Now | Lay Me Down to Wonder 


By Bernice Hogan; illustrated by Susan Perl. In 
this book, simple verse-prayers express wonder 
and delight in everyday things. The prayers help 
the young child feel the nearness of God. 32 pages. 
Ages 3-7 Boards, $1.25 


Adventuring with David 


By Joyce Boyle; illustrated by Vernon Huppi. 
David and his friend Andrew are fascinated by the 
many wonders of nature as they explore the vast 
woods around Grandmother’s cottage. Provides sus- 
pense and adventure for young readers. 96 pages. 
Ages 4-7 Cloth, $2 


Masks and Mask Makers 


By Kari Hunt and Bernice Wells Carlson; with 
photographic illustrations. Stories of masks and 
their uses from North and South America, Africa, 
Asia, Europe, and the Islands of the Pacific. 72 
pages. Ages 9 up Cloth, $2.75 


Other Bible Lands 


By Bahija Lovejoy; illustrated by 
Robert A. Jones. A discussion of the 
geography, history, education, home 
life, and culture of the people of 
Arabia, Iraq, Egypt, Jordan, Syria, 
Lebanon, Turkey, and Iran. With 
numerous maps and charts. 176 
pages. Ages 10 up Sturdetan, $3.95 


Glad Easter Day 


By Mary Edna Lloyd; illustrated by 
June Goldsborough. The story of 
how children who knew and loved 
Jesus rejoiced on the first glad Easter 
day. Helps young children grasp the 
real joy and meaning of Easter. 32 
pages. Ages 3-6 Sturdetan, $1.25 


Songs Along the Way 


By Elizabeth Allstrom; woodcuts by 
Mel Silverman. A _ collection of 
familiar psalms covering a wide 
range of human experience. Each 
bas a brief introduction which 
acquaints the young reader with the 
nature of the psalm and its probable 
use through the ages. 64 pages. 
Ages 9 up Cloth, $2.50 
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SEASONED TO TASTE 


By Harry C. Bauer 


The School Library Standards 


HE AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION has 

done it again—published a useful book 
of standards that appear to have been written 
by gushing pen, not men. It can be done 
Even Victor Frankenstein's monster could 
read and write, speak and listen 

The standards are good ones. They stipu 
late that every large school should have a 
library managed by competent librarians 
The library should be used frequently and 
intelligently by all students and teachers. 
The library and librarians should enjoy the 
support and solicitude of the superintendent, 
the principal, the teachers, the janitors, and 
everybody elise in the school district. The 
library should contain books and periodicals, 
as well as phonograph records, film strips, 
motion pictures, slides, and anything else the 
librarian can lay his hands on. The library 
and the school should receive plenty of state 
aid, federal aid, and eventually perhaps, 
interplanetary aid 

The above declarations are too succinct 
The corporate authors had to embroider them 
into a hundred pages of verbiage consonant 
with similar pedagogical pronouncements. By 
couching the standards in prestretched sent- 
ences, the editors succeeded in producing a 
guidebook that should appeal to modern 
schoolmen and librarians. 

The use of prestretched sentences in the 
construction of standards and specifications 
has long been condoned. An analysis of the 
standards reveals how such sentences are 
fabricated. A concatenation of words is no 
stronger than its weakest link. In a pre 
stretched sentence, the weakest link is the 
additive conjunction. Students may be re 
ferred to as ‘children and young people 
A curriculum that has depth might conceiv 
ably have breadth. A tiny drop of ink quickly 
converts “significant services’ into “signifi 
cant and unique services.” A “wide and 
diversified” use of books unwittingly implies 
mischief (i.e. book burning and book throw 
ing) as well as salutary indulgence 





Harry Bauer is Professor of Librarianship 
at the University of Washington, Seattle 
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The intercalation of interchangeable "parts 
of speech” is one of the most effectual ways 
to prestretch sentences. ‘Today’ can always 
be graced by the sequential, “more than ever 
before,” and the phrase, “in a democracy,” 
is unsurpassable. If children like school, it 
follows that children, in a democracy, like 
school. The phrases, “in whole or in part, 
and ‘‘currently receiving so much stress and 
can be gently inserted whenever 
is needed. 


attention, 
a line of “tripe 

C onsiderable repetition and restatement 
are, of course, necessary, as well as justifiable, 
in a book of standards, but the corporate 
collaborators had their hands full in “ring 
ing the changes’ appealingly. School board 
members understandably desire to know 
which criteria are in their province. Simi 
larly, the specifications for superintendents, 
principals, teachers, and librarians must be 
delineated separately, or go unheeded. Con- 
sequently, the standards would make tedious 
reading even had they been perfectly phrased 
If anyone ever fathoms why actors invariably 
render Shakespeare preciously, and why min 
isters read scriptures lugubriously, perhaps 
some lesser light will discover why corporate 
authors write standards in obtuse des and 
stilted sentences 

The jargon that appears in the new stand 
ards suggests that the compilers canvassed 
their subject thoroughly. When used by a 
glib librarian, the obscure term, realia, should 
really make school board members sit up 
and take notice. “Closed circuit’’ television 
is a good conversation piece since the stand- 
ards disclose it is “almost limitless in its 
possibilities.” A concordance of the book 
would merely confirm the extent to which 
words like “implementation,” “evaluation, 

interpret, co-operation,” and “fulfill. 
ment” have contaminated the noble pro 
fessions of teaching and librarianship. The 
compilers of the standards are not at fault; 
standards are merely reflections of prevailing 
conditions, The standards could have been 
expressed simply and felicitously, but if they 
had been, they would not have been obscure 
enough to gain acceptance 
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The Lighthouse 


Inman Named Advertising Manager 


Willis R. Inman, Jr., with the advertising 
staff of the Company since last September, 
has been appointed Advertising Manager 
His name appears on the BULLETIN’s mast- 
head this month for the first time, 

Mr. Inman has been Promotion Manager 
for Dodge Books, N.Y., an English instruc- 
tor at UCLA and New Mexico State Univer 
sity, and a member of the script department 
at CBS Television, Hollywood. He is a grad- 
uate of UCLA (A.B. 1952, M.A. 1954), 
where he was active with the UCLA Dail) 
Bruin and, as a judge, with the Southern 
California Collegiate Speech Tournaments. A 
member of Phi Beta Kappa, Mr. Inman was 
ilso awarded his A.B. with highest honors 

As Advertising Manager, he will be re 
sponsible for advertising accepted in the 
BULLETIN, as well as for the Company's own 
advertising program 


College Library Administration 


The long-awaited 3rd edition of The Ad- 
ministration of the College Library by Guy 
R. Lyle and others will be published late this 
month. Long a standard book in its field, 
the first edition appeared in 1944, the second 
in 1949 


Number 46 Across ; 


The Wilson Company appeared in the 
New York Times in a new role on February 
11. On that day the crossword puzzle, edited 
by Margaret Farrar, called in number 46 
across for “library reference book.” The an 
swer contained 12 of our favorite letters: 


R-E-A-D-E-R-S_ G-U-I-D-E. 


Changing Emphases in 
Contemporary Britain 


Britain in the Sixties, edited by Robert 


Theobald, will appear this month as volume 
33, number 2 of the Reference Shelf series 
The four sections of the study of trends and 
conditions in present-day Britain investigate 
1) economic and political forces at work in 
Britain the end of World War II: 


since 
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2) current social trends; 3) Commonwealth 
relations, including pros and cons of a less 
active role for Britain; 4) decreasing power 
in the nuclear age and the resultant growth 
of neutralist sentiment. Contributors include 
such authorities as Harold Macmillan, Selwyn 
Lloyd, Drew Middleton, and Ritchie Calder 


Visitors 


Recent Wilson Company guests have included: 

James Nelson of the National Broadcasting 
Company and Morris Rittenberg or NBC Enter 
prises 

Paul Wasserman, Librarian and Associate Pro 
fessor of Administration, School of Business and 
Public Administration, Cornel] University 

Andrew Ippolito, Director of the North Babylon 
N.Y., Public Library 

Edson Nery da Fonseca, 
Section), Chamber of Deputies 
Brazil 

Nine staff members of the Paramus, N.J., Fre 
Public Library: Alice D. Harris, Ellen Moffett 
Angela M. Lott, Dorothy Hentz, Kathleen Grasing 
Mrs. Leonard T. Janeski, Catherine Ernst, Mrs 
Carl M. Wentworth, Helen Osborne 

Dr. Jesse H. Shera, Dean, School of Library 
Service, Western Reserve University, Cleveland 
Oho 

Robert H. Rohlf 
Library, West St 


Librarian (Referenc« 
Brasilia, D.I 


Dakota-Scott R 
Minn., and Mrs 


Director, 
gional Paul 
Rohit 

Mark Hodges, Circulation Librarian, Swarthmore 
College, Swarthmore, Penn 

Arthur T. Kittle of Atlanta, Ga. Mr. Kittle is 
currently a candidate for the Ph.D. degree in library 
science at Columbia University School of Library 
DETVICE : 

John Harvey, Dean, Graduate School of Library 
Science, Drexel Institute of Technology, Philadel 


phia 


( |. Hoy 
ALA Bulletin 


Advertising and Business Manager 


Essay and General Literature Index 


A list of books to be analyzed in the Essay 
and General Literature Index, published by The 
H. W. Wilson Company. To be supplemented 
by new titles each month. 


Art Directors CLus of New YorK, Symbolog) 
the Use of Symbols in Visual Communication 
ed. by Elwood Whitnev. Hastings House 1960 
$6.95 

CASAGRANDE, JOSEPH B. ed. In the Compan) 

Man; twenty portraits by anthropologists. Har 

per 1960 $6 
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AN EXTRAORDINARY AMERICAN 


PROGRAM IN LIVING 


nooo HISTORY! 


THE PROGRAM 


A RARE COMBINATION OF 4 VERSATILE TEACHING TOOLS 
OF UNMATCHED POWER, AUTHENTICITY AND SCHOLASTIC 
EXCELLENCE. . . . CREATED BY A DISTINGUISHED 
STAFF OF HISTORIANS, VISUAL EDUCATION EXPERTS AND 
RECOGNIZED AUTHORITIES IN SPECIALIZED FIELDS... . 


Here is history, projected in dramatic word and brilliant image, telling and showing 
America’s great story with an excitement and conviction never before achieved. Serupulously 
designed to enrich American history and many other courses of study, this four point 
program of books and filmstrips is a comprehensive and unique apparatus to develop 
understanding and help to build enlightened citizens 


THE BOOKS 


THE CHRONICLES THE PAGEANT 
OF AMERICA OF AMERICA 


56 volumes 15 volumes 

Edited by Allen Johnson and Allan Nevins Edited by Ralph H. Gabriel 
Interest-sustaining accounts of the titans and forces ret ournele of story as fresh as ¢ 

at rf past tt forge America’s arwe Directs n by enjovalle 
present Each volume is a milestone n action t sande (11,500) of 
from Red Man to the aftermath of VJ Day meless ille f @ t 
authentic accurate written 1 gripping narrative na rs) A tre secinating informatior 
form. Mest wanted in every claso—e “must” in professionally as sed, Fully tested for 
every library--good reading successful use at evels 
$199.00 complete or $3.95 per volume $147.75 complete or $10.75 per volume 


THE FILMSTRIPS 


Two award-winning series created under the editorial direction of RALPH H, GABRIEL, 
Sterling Professor of History Emeritus, Yale University. 


THE CHRONICLES OF THE PAGEANT OF 
AMERICA FILMSTRIPS AMERICA FILMSTRIPS 


15 units 30 units 


es has a a exceptiona 
earned! Laree t 
nd pictur wt the ent 
brings r Country « history to graphic fe riculun Bact nit 1 trave a historical drama 
war Ite dynam merica’s th ' power; tegether 
king re-enactmer span five enturic 
ginal In Atomic Age 


$97.50 complete or $7.00 each $195.00 complete or $7.00 each 
Comprehensive TEACHER'S GUIDE free TEACHER'S GUIDE free with each unit 


ORDER NOW 
YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS FILM SERVICE 


386 Fourth Avenue New York 16, WN. Y. 
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ei Bhat ’ (Continued from page 666) 
E. FOR EFFICIENCY | CLARK, SiR KENNETH. Lovking at Pictures, Rine 


hart 1960 $10 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, GRADUATE SCHOOL OF 
B. FOR BEST PRICES Business, Energy and Man, a Symposium 
Papers by Allan Nevins, and others. Appleton 
S. FOR SUPERIOR SERVICE 1960. $3.75 
* * EBENSTEIN, WILLIAM. Great Political Thinker 
3rd ed. Rinehart 1960 $8.50 
GARLAND, JOSEPH and STOKES, JosePH, eds. The 
Essay and General Choice of a Medical Career, essays on the fields 
rs of medicine. Lippincott 1961 $5 
Literature Index | GUILLEN, JorGE. Language and Poetry; Some 
Ti | ° S k Poets of Spain Harvard University Press 1961 
ities in Stock. $5.50 (Charles Eliot Norton Lectures, 57-58) 
HARMAN, ALEC. Late Renaissance and Baroque 
Music. Oxford 1959 $7 
Hosetitz, Bert F. ed. Theories of Economic 


* * 
BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS Growth, Peas Prose 1960 $7.50, 


JOHNSON, GerALp W. The Man Who Feels Left 


TECHNICAL, TEXT, TRADE ,,, Bebind. Morrow 1961 $4 


KILLHAM, JOHN, ed. Crisical Essays on the Poetry 


MEDICAL, SCIENTIFIC, of Tennyson. Barnes and Noble 1960 $6.50 
LEARNED SOCIETIES Lin, YU-TANG, comp and tr. Importance 
* * 

















Understanding. World Publishing 1960 $6 
TAYLOR, OverRTON H. The Classical Liberalism 


MAXIMUM DISCOUNTS Marxism and the Twentieth Century, Harvard 
. . 


University Press 1960 $3.50 
Weties, Gipeon. Civil War and Reconstruction 
EBS, Inc. selected essays. Comp. by Albert Mordell 


Twayne 1959 $4.50 
ENGINEERS BOOK SERVICE WRIGHT, FRANK L. Writings and Buildings: 
359 N. Central Ave. selected by Edgar Kaufman and Ben Raeburn 
Valley Stream N Y VA 5-5527 Horizon 1960 $3.95 
' . . 


BACK NUMBER PERIODICALS 


VACANCIES * LIBRARIANS IN ALL FIELDS & ALL LANGUAGES 


Complete Sets, Volumes and Single Numbers 
BOUGHT and SOLD 


trem Abrahams Magazine Service 
AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY Dept. W 56 E. 13th St., New York 3 


EST 








TRY BARNES & NOBLE 
f “out-of-print” “‘out-of- 

Occupations Filing Plan & Bibliography stock” books. If not found among 
¢ WILMA BENNETT e our 1,000,000 used and new books 


Alphabetical oe Ry (270) and cross our free Search Service will hunt 
references (501) Pp ds (58) and quote or supply when found. 


. areal po ve F to the librerien’s working tools.” Please address Dept. W. B. 
$10 postpaid. 829 gu ed iabeis inci d 
© Sterlleg Powers Pabliehiag Co. a a 8 eS 
- vo ag Se 108 Fifth Ave.. N.Y. 3, N.Y. 


3 ——| OUT-OF-PRINT 


TRAD E Di Ss c ° U N T Ss SPECIALISTS io supplying out-of-print books as listed 
in all library indices (Granger Poetry; Essay & Gen. 
WILSON'S COLLECTION ¢ OF 2500 OLD Literature; Shaw; Stan dards Fiction; Biography: 
FOLKLORE ADAGES—words of wisdom. Lamont, Speech, etc. . ). Want lists invited. 


Catalogues on Request. 


Libraries, disc. 20%, net $2.00 COLONIAL BOOK SERVICE 
Book dealers, ° & * 23 E. 4th St.. New York 3, N. Y. 
Jobbers, ° aay “ee 
500-1 ,000 . 1.00 We can ouonty now 
out-of-print titles 
Single copies, postpaid 2.50 eur comprehensive 
stock of several hun- 
ROY WILSON RESEARCH dred thousand volumes 
Publishers —eothers through eur 
134 S. Division Ave., Grand Rapids 2, Mich. | International eMistent conse corvicss. 


Booksellers 
-60- 31 East Tenth Street tere and abroad. Me 
L. C.-60-9167 New York 3. N. charge for searching 
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TWO 
PROFESSIONAL 


AIDS vital to the efficient operation of 
all fiction collections 


You'll save tedious hours of searching and 
get the most comprehensive, accurate in- 
formation available when you use these 
guides to the best in fiction. 


Prepared with the editorial thoroughness 
and discrimination that have made Wilson 
publications synonymous with quality, each 
volume gives you invaluable practical assist- 
ance in recommending and purchasing titles, 
and in numerous other aspects of reference 
work. 


FICTION CATALOG— 

seventh edition 
4,097 fully entered titles °¢ listings by 
author, title, and subject ¢ full biblio- 
graphic information ¢* annotations °*° 
directory of publishers 


650 pages * clothbound ¢* 1961 ¢ 4 
annual supplements through 1964 ¢ $12 


SHORT STORY INDEX 
SUPPLEMENT: 1955-1958 


Indexes 6,392 stories in 376 collections by 
subject, author, and title. Includes list of 
collections indexed and a directory of 
publishers. 


341 pages ¢* clothbound * 1960 © $6 


THE H. W. WILSON CO. 
950 University Ave., New York 52 
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CHILDREN'S SPRING BOOK FESTIVAL: J! 
25th annual celebration of the Children’s Spring 
Book Festival, sponsored by the New York Herald 
Tribune, will be held the week of May 14th, with 
prizes for the three best children’s books in each 
of three age groups. and citations for honor books 
in each category. Exhibit aids available to librar 
res, schools and bookstores which plan book fairs 
or exhibits to tie in with the observance are offered 
at postage cost. They include 


the poster by Milton Glasner (one poster for 15c; 
additional posters at i% each) 

bookmarks (10c per set of 25) 

stickers for labeling prize books (dc per set of 25) 
and for honor books (same) 

copies of the May 14th Herald Tribune Book Re 
view (10 or more issues at Sc each; single copies 
at 15¢ each). 

Orders, together with payment in stamps or 
check, should be sent to Children’s Spring Book 
Festival, New York Herald Tribune, 230 W. 41 
St.. NYC 36, Attention Mildred Meyer. Orders 
will be filled in April 


CHILDREN'S CLASSICS: The 1960 revised edi 
tion of Children’s Classics by Alice M. Jordan, 
with a list of recommended editions by Helen 
Adams Masten, is priced at 75c, or 65¢ for orders 
of ten or more, from The Horn Book, Inc., 585 
Boylston St., Boston 16, Mass. Children’s Classics 
contains an essay in which Miss Jordan discusses 
the qualities that enable certain books to attain the 
rare status of ‘classics.’ The booklist prepared by 
Miss Masten offers a selection of recommended 
editions of classics 


BRITISH PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT: In 
response to requests for advice on books dealing 
with Parliamentary Government as a working in- 
stitution in the British system of democracy, the 
Hansard Society for Parliamentary Government, 
79/80 Petty France, London S.W. 1, England, has 
published a 42-page bibliography, with annotations 
prepared by John Palmer of the House of Commons 
Library. Title of the publication is Government 
ind Parliament in Britain, Emphasis is on present 
day operations, including primarily books in print 
with note of prices and with some indication of 
works of first importance. Headings of main groups 
are: The Constitution, The Crown, The Common 
wealth, The Civil Service, Local Government, Par 
liament, Elections and Representation, Political 
Parties, Political Biographies, and Parliamentary 
Novels. Price of the publication is 3s 6d. 


IN A MANNER OF SPEAKING ... AN INDEX 
TO BOOKTALKS, is a subject-divided list of 195 
books. It is put out by the Young Adult Services 
of the Dallas Public Library, Dallas, Texas 
which single copies are obtainable gratis 


from 
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CIVIL WAR MAP: A map of “The Campaigns of 
the Civil War’ has been published by C. S$. Ham 
mond & Company, Maplewood, N.J., in commemo 
ration of the war. The map, in full color, measures 
approximately 38” x 26”. Published in cooperation 
with the Civil War Centennial Commission, th 
map reveais strategy, capsulizes history, includes 
portraits of leaders. Obtainable at $1. 


SLA MATERIALS: SLA’s recruitment pamphlet 
Putting Knowledge to Work: The Profession 
the Special Librarian, first published in 1956—has 
been up-dated and reprinted, The new edition was 
revised by Marguerite K. Moran. The 20-page 
illustrated pamphlet describes the special librarian 
his contributions to many fields, personal qualifica 
tions, educational requirements, scholarships avail 
able, employment and salary outlooks, other details 
Single copies obtainable without charge. For quan 
tities of 25-250, price is llc each; for 251 or mor 
copies 6c each 

The Association also supplies Qratis a 5-page 
piece, Make Your Career in a Special Library, dk 
signed for bulletin board display. Also available i 
Dr. Jesse Shera’s The Training of a Chemical Li 
brarian, and ovker library recruitment materials 

Address all requests to Special Libraries Associ 
ation, 31 E. 10th St., NYC 3 


BOOKS CAN LEAD THE WAY TO UNDER- 
STANDING is the title of a booklist about ‘Bette: 
Human Relations for You and Your Children 
The brief annotated list, divided into sections on 
Understanding Ourselves Understanding Our 
Neighbors,” and “Understanding the World,” is 
obtainable free on request from Queens Borough 
Public Library, Public Relations Department, 89-14 
Parsons Blvd., Jamaica 32, N.Y. 


LIBRARY OF CONGRESS announces two recent 
publications. One, compil | by Helen F. Conoy 
of LC’s Africana Section, is the 67-page first part of 
Official Publications of British East Africa. It is 
concerned with “The East Africa High Commission 
and Other Regional Documents.” Price is 60 

Title of the other publication is Rober: W. 
Woolley, A Register of His Papers in the Library 
if Congress, 21 pages. Price is 30c. Both publi 
cations are obtainable from the Card Division 
Library of Congress, Washington 25, D.C 


WHY NOT: Mary Lee Bundy, Research Consultant 
for the Illinois State Library, Springfield, starts her 
61-page “An Analysis of Voter Reaction to a Pro- 
posal to Form a Library District in LaSalle and 
Bureau Counties, Illinois’ by saying that voters if 
15 townships went to the polls on Oct. 17, to vot 
yes’ or “no” on a proposal to form a tax 
supported library district. “The result,’ she says 
was a decisive defeat Voters decided, five to 
one, that they did not want to have a district li 
brary."’ The report, first in a new Research Series 
is part of a larger investigation of this instance of 
failure of the public library to win popular support 
at the polls 





ASSISTANT DIRECTOR for 
Public Library in suburban community of 
18,000, close to New York City. Civil Serv 
ice benefits, free hospitalization. Air condi- 
tioned building. Graduation from Library 
School with some experience in administra 
tion preferred. Salary open. Apply to the 
Director, Free Public Library, Millburn, 
New Jersey 


Wanted 
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DO YOU HAVE... 
A creative mind? 
Ambition? 
Leadership qualities? 


if you do... 
THE BROOKLYN PUBLIC LIBRARY 


Offers an exciting, rewarding career for experi- 
enced librarians to help develop THE BEST 
LIBRARY SERVICE FOR EVERYONE. 


There are openings for: 


SENIOR LIBRARIANS 
$5,750—$7,190 
with $240 yearly increments 
for 
Age group specialists 
Administrators 
Technical and Reference Work 


Our representatives will visit all parts of the 
country throughout April. For an appointment 


with our interviewer in your area, write to 


Personnel Department 
Brooklyn Public Library 
Grand Army Plaza 
Brooklyn 38, New York 





CATALOGER POSITION—Cataloger for 
school system’s Instructional Materials Cen 
\ pen M *. degre required day 

k |e ive ne day per month, cumu 
90 days social security: State 
retirement plan Present salary 

Minimur $5390.00. Maximum 

Apply Kenneth I Nagley,. Direc 
Personnel si | ! Board of 


Streets 
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REFERENCE LIBRARIAN. 
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irtia. Over thousand refe 


$4,654-$6,474 i benefits 
1 20 Saturdays yr 
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wich, Cons 


challenging 
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CITY LIBRARIAN 
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immediately available 
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ministrator, Commerce California, 2262 So 
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ELEMENTARY School Librarian for 1961 
62 I } Schools. 
adjacent to Asbur 
Salary ranwe BRB \ 
In addition, guide 


school year wnship of Ocean 


ce residential community, 

Park, N.J.. area 

$4250-6850, M.A. $4450-7450 
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includes 


seashore 
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1 German, Superintendent, P.O. Box 207 
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LIBRARY SYSTEM 
needs an Assistant Director and a Genera! 
ces Librarian. Here's a splendid opportu 

to take part in an exciting 

| library ser e and development. T1 


FINGER LAKES 


program of 
onal 
growing cooperative association, now sery 
ng 20 member libraries in five 
entral New York's beautiful lakes district. Our 

aod " 


eadquarters is locate in a Spacious, moder 


counties ot 


, 
home ot 
Assistant 
advisor and 


building in downtown Ithaca, the 
Cornell University and Ithaca College 
Director will chief field 
isSist in administration of system headquarters 

lary $7,500-$9,120, five annual 
$324. Six years of appropriate 
understanding of needs 
(seneral Services Librarian 
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activities Salary 
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HEAD LIBRARIAN Chicago suburb of 
40,000 library iv 
degree 
titable training and ability wil 
be accepted in lieu of degree. Administrative 
Municipal retirement plan 

benefits Salar 
Send complete resume to Library Board, Des 
Public Librar Des 


35,000 populatios volume new 
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prete rred but SI 
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Plaines Plaines, Ill 
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HEAD LIBRARIAN in community of 
18,000 in beautiful Platte Valley of Nebraska 
Must be graduate of an accredited library school 
and hold L.S. Degree. At least one year’s ex- 
perience as Head Librarian in a Public Library 
necessary. 40 hour week. Sick leave, Work 
man’s Compensation. 3 weeks vacation. Social 
Security, Seiery $5200.00 and up depending on 
training and experience. Furnish biographical 
details and small photo in first letter. Contact 
Miss Nell Hartman, Pres. North Platte Public 
Library. 511 North Sycamore St. North Platte, 
Nebraska. 





HEAD LIBRARIAN in community of 7500 
Library has 6,000 up to date volumes at present 
Library training and experience in public library 
work required, Salary $4,500-$5,000. Apply Ted 
President of Board, 484 Spruce St. St 
Pa. 


Smeal, 
Marys, 





HEAD LIBRARIAN needed for growing 
Public Library. 5th year library degree, ex- 
perience and administrative ability necessary 
Pleasant suburban environment convenient to 
Chicago. New building (1958) adequate staff 
(10 full time), excellent budget. Municipal 
retirement program, sick leave, vacation, other 
fringe benefits. Salary open. Apply: Chairman, 
3oard of Trustees, Park Ridge Public Library, 
Park Ridge, Illinois. 





IF YOU HAVE a library school degree, 
a high energy level, a genuine interest in 
people and books and would like to locate 
in southern California, now is the time 
Write to the Long Beach Public Library, 
Long Beach 2 for information about job 
opportunities! 





KENOSHA, Wisconsin 
mons Library needs General Assistant working 
in Circulation and Order Department. Blue 
Cross & Blue Shield paid. Municipal Retirement 
& Social Security. Month vacation. Salary 
range $4503-$5460. Requirement: Degree in 
Library Science. Apply: Dorothy L. Huth, 
Director, Gilbert M. Simmons Library, Kenosha, 
Wisconsin. 


Gilbert M. Sim 





LIBRARY DIRECTOR: For newly or 
Public Library at East Islip, Suffolk 
New York $5000 to 


$6060 depending on qualifications and experience 


ganized 


County, Salary range 





MEDICAL LIBRARIAN: in small psychi- 
atric library in 1800 bed state hospital. A 
challenging job, with emphasis on research as 
sistance, administration of library, opportunity 
of planning library expansion program. Patient 
assistance. Library Science degree preferred 
and/or experience in a medical library 
resume and references to Henry A. Lahaug, 
Supt., State Hospital, Jamestown, Nort! 
Dakota 


Give 
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Little, Brow 
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Lothrop, Lee & Shepard 
MeGraw-Hill Book Co. 
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Minnesota Mining and Mfg. Co 
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Vital Speeches 
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Wilson Research 

World Publishing Co.. The 


| Yale University Press 


Yale University Press Film Service 





NEW BRUNSWICK, New Jersey Public 
Library needs librarian for busy children’s 
Opportunity for advance study. Ad 
Bell, Director 


roo:'n, 


dress Miss Anne W. W. 





SUPERVISOR of Adult Work in beautifu! 
Morrovia Library. Located 19 miles east of 
Los Angeles. Salary $405-$493 dependent upor 
qua‘ifications. Graduation from Library School 
required. One year experience desired. Pleasant 
worxing conditions. Fringe benefits. Contact 
Per:onnel Office, 415 S. Ivy Ave., Monrovia, 
California 





POSITIONS WANTED 





RE*¥ERENCE Librarian, M.S. in L.S. Co 
lumitia 1957, with 4 years varied experience it 
public and university libraries wants supervisory 
or ayiministrative position in or near large city 
Resiime on request. Start July 1. Write Box 
WRi-42, c/o Wilson Library Bulletin 


SCHOOL LIBRARIAN with a library de 
gree wishing a varied experience, would like to 
work in a public library during the summer 
Write box WRI-41, c/o Wilson Library Bul 


letin: 








WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN 





YOUR NEW 
CATALOG 
IS READY 








Send for your copy today 


Much of the old and current knowledge 
of the world is available through one or more 
of the services of University Microfilms. Early 
English books, American Culture Series, Gov- 
ernmental Documents, Backfiles and Current 
Periodicals, Out-of-Print books, Doctoral Dis- 
sertations, Masters Theses, Russian Books... are 
typical of the wealth of resources described in 
this Catalog No. 12. You'll want to have the facts 
at your finger tips. A postcard will bring them. 


U UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS, Inc. 


M 313. N. FIRST STREET, ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 








FLEET for the spring 


MY THIRTY YEARS 
J BACKSTAIRS at the 
WHITE HOUSE 


by Lillian Rogers Parks with Frances Spatz Leighton 


A priceless collection of stories about Presidents, First 
Ladies, guests and «taff of the White House, many of them 
told for the first time. You won't want to miss this delightful 
account of more than 50 years of service in the Nation's 
Number One Mansion, recounted by a retired White House 
seamstress. Intimate portraits emerge through the eye of her 
needle, of the Tafts through the Eisenhowers. 

With acute sensitivity, she tells of Mrs. Harding's ordeal; 
Mrs. Truman's warmth and wit; Mr. Wilson's romance with 
his second wife; Mrs. Roosevelt's “open-door policy” and Mrs. 
Eisenhower's seclusion; Mr. Coolidge’s practical jokes and 
Mr. Roosevelt's frugslity. 

MY THIRTY Y#ARS BACKSTAIRS AT THE WHITE 
HOUSE is crowded ‘with the pageantry, the drama, the some- 
times terror and tritulation, the fun, the mundane and extra- 
ordinary affairs of the White House. 


THE FUTURE OF EDUCATION by Thomas Molnar 


$3.95 Foreword by Russel! Kirk 


One of the most important contributions to modern thought to come along 
all year, THE FUTURE OF EDUCATION is a penetrating inquiry into the 
values that underlie the idea of education in our society, and a critique of the 
goals of our educational system. 

“Thomas Molnar’s book goes far beyond the existing literature and places 
the crisis of education in the context of the underlying crisis of morality, cul- 
ture, and intellectual integrity that positivism and relativism have brought 
upon us. Frank S. Meyer 


THE PARTHIAN by Vic Hurley 


$5.95 “Easily one of the most tensely exciting and moving historical novels of 
really sweeping scope in many years... Mr. Hurley has used masterful finesse 
in filling in a nearly vacant spot in some of history's grandest moments.” 
Norman E. Spell, Jr., Charleston News and Courier 
“Hurley has here all the ingredients of a best seller... A highly satisfying 
book, much too long to be read in an evening, but pretty hard to put aside.” 
—Portland Telegram-Press Herald 


THIS SIDE OF YOUR MIRROR 0‘y Doreen Teeling 


$3.95 An outstanding beauty specialist's complete do-it-yourself for females of 
all ages. 
Posture °* Diet °* Exercise °* Skin Care & Make-up 
Hair Care & Style °* Clothes °* Speech ° Poise & Etiquette 


COMING NEXT MONTH: 


THIS DIFFICULT INDIVIDUAL. A biography of Ezra Pound, 
by Eustace Mullins 


OLD HOUSE OF FEAR. A novel by Russeli Kirk 
NEW BOAT. A “how-to” book, by Bill Robinson 


FLEET PUBLISHING CORPORATION ° . 230 PARK AVENUE NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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